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MAKER LIABLE 
FOR CAR’S DEFECTS 


Important Decision By Justice Cardoza 
of Interest to Automobile 
Insurance Men 


BUICK MOTOR CO. DEFENDANT 


Responsibility for Finished Product 
Cannot Be Denied—Must Under- 
stand Automobile’s Danger 


That the manufacturer of a car is 
responsible for injuries caused by de- 
fects in the making of a car is the 
gist of a decision by Justice Cardoza, 
Court of Appeals, New York, that will 
interest automobile insurance men. The 
decision is in the case of the Donald 
(©. MacPherson vs. Buick Motor Co. 


How Case Came Up 
The defendant sold an automobile to 
a retail dealer. The retail dealer re- 
sold to the plaintiff. While the plain- 
tii was in the car, it suddenly col- 
lapsed. He was thrown out and in- 
jured. One of the wheels was made 
of defective wood, and its spokes crum- 
bled into fragments. The wheel was 
not made by the defendant; it was 
bought from another manufacturer. 
There is evidence, however, that its de- 
fects could have been discovered by 
reasonable inspection, and that inspec- 
tion was omitted. There is no claim 
that the defendant knew of the defect 
and wilfully concealed it. The case 
i: Other words, is not brought within 
the rule of Knelling v. Lean Mfg. Co., 
183 N. Y. 78. The charge is one, not 
0° fraud, but of negligence. The ques- 
tion to be determined is whether the 
defendant owed a duty of care and 
Vigilance to any one but the immediate 
purchaser. 
Justice Cardoza’s Decision 

After a survey of various decisions 
Justice Cardoza said: 

“From this survey of the decisions, 
there thus emerges a definition of the 
diity of a manufacturer which enables 
us to measure this defendant’s liability. 
Beyond all question, an automobile is 
a thing of danger. This automobile 
was designed to go fifty miles an hour. 
Unless its wheels were sound and 
sirong, injury was almost certain. It 
“aS as much a thing of danger as an 
&gine for a railroad. The defendant 
kiew the danger. It knew also that 
me would be used by persons other 
;/an the buyer. This was apparent 
“Om its size; there were seats for 
a pveene. It was apparent also 
duciee 1e tie that the buyer was a 
The be Bogue who bought to resell. 
* sales er of this car supplied it for 
‘© use of purchasers from the dealer 

(Continued on page 16.) 
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ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
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COMPANIES AFTER 
COLLEGE INSURANCE 


Competition for Endowment Policies on 
Classes at Harvard, Princeton, 
Columbia and U. of P. 





NOTE OF SENTIMENT STRUCK 
Clever Series of Ads Designed by Pru- 
dential for Both Undergraduates 
and Alumni 





A number of companies, including 
the Prudential, New England Mutual 
and Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
are making a most interesting cam- 
peign for college business, either alum- 
ni or undergraduate class. Four col- 
lege classes with whom life men are 
Harvard, 
Princeton, Columbia and University of 


now negotiating, are at 


Pennsylvania. 
Quote Rates for Harvard Men 

Considerable interest is being taken 
in a proposition to write five-year en- 
dowment policies at Harvard. As is 
known, it is the custom at Harvard for 
each class on its 25th anniversary to 
present to Harvard College the sum of 
$100,000. 

A recent Harvard publication said: 
“Most classes have made the mistake 
of waiting until a few months before 
commencement before trying to raise 
this fund, and in many instances the 
result has been a failure to raise the 
full amount. It is suggested that '96 
Legin now, and that each member of 
the class agree to pay to the treasury 
for the benefit of this fund a certain 
amount of money each year. Another 
‘vay wouid be to take out a five-year 
erdowment insurance policy, payable 
to the class treasurer.” 

The Prudential has quoted to Har- 
vard graduates an annual premium of 
$195.64, age 39; $101.73 semi-annual 
premium; $51.84 quarterly premium, 

One of the large New England com- 
panies has quoted the following fig- 
ures on endowment policies for Har- 
vard graduates: 


Annual Annual 
Age Premium Age Premium 
3¥ $210.00 44 $211.50 
40) 210.20 45 211.80 
41 210.50 


First semi-annual premium, $105; first 
quarterly premium, $53. This Company 
at the end of the first year on a $1,000 
policy at age 45 paid $10.45 dividend 
lest year. The Company allows full re- 
serve after three payments if policy is 
surrendered. 

The Prudential is using an unusually 
aitractive set of advertisements especi- 
ally designed for undergraduates and 
alumni. Some of the advertisements 
written to appeal to the alumni of the 
different colleges follow: 

For the Alumni 
ONCE TO EVERY MAN 
to Every Alumnus—there comes 


the desire to provide a tangible 
tribute of his esteem for his col- 
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lege. And this desire is wisely ADVANCED AGE DIVIDENDS 
gratified by the simple expedient scapes 

of taking out a Prudential endow- Mutual Life Figures After Age 60, 


ment policy at a surprisingly low 
cost. 

THAT MEMORIAL TO YOUR COL- 
LEGE 

for it to-day is a mere 

a small cash outlay 
at convenient intervals—of taking 
out endowment insurance and let- 
ting the Prudential assume and 
carry the burden. 
FROM YOU TO YOUR COLLEGE 
—without inconvenience or deple- 
tion of your resources—will go, at 
the end of twenty years or when 
you leave, a memorial in token of 
your esteem for Alma Mater. A 
Prudential endowment policy— 
easily kept in force—is all that is 
necessary. 

MAKE YOUR DREAM COME TRUE— 
your cherished dream of leaving an 


To arrange 
matter of form 


endowment to your college. Not 
by setting aside an amount that 


you may later wish to use, but by 
placing the burden of safe, sure and 
certain fulfillment of your ambi- 
tion upon an endowment policy 
guaranteed by The Prudential. 

DON’T LOSE THE USE OF YOUR 

MONEY NOW 

by setting aside a_ specific sum 
which you wish some day to leave 
your college. The easy, certain, 
approved way of remembering your 


Alma Mater is to take out an en- 
dowment policy at surprisingly low 
cost. 

THE SUCCESSFUL BUILDER 
first provides a_ solid foundation 
upon which to erect a superstruc- 
ture. Your safest, surest way of re- 


membering your Alma Mater is to 
found your memorial upon the last- 
ing strength of a Prudential endow- 
ment policy. 
NO FINANCIAL STRAIN 

or depletion of your resources fol- 
lows your action in providing for 
an individual memorial for your 
college. Nor is there any loss of 
time in perfecting the preliminary 
arrangements. You simply take a 
conveniently paid for Prudential 
endowment policy and the company 
makes the payment as you desire. 


For Undergraduates 

Some of the advertisements designed 
to catch the eye of the undergraduates 
follow: 

WHEN YOUR CLASSMATES GET 

TOGETHER 

and decide upon raising an endow- 

ment fund for your Alma Mater, 

how easily and quickly your desires 

are realized and at what an ex- 

tremely modest and convenient cost 


AGENCY BUILDING 


E. A. Woods Agency Will Require 
Photograph of Agency Applicants 


and $10 
Beginning May 1, the Edward A. 
Woods Agency, Pittsburgh, Equitable 


Life Assurance Society, will make the 
following requirements as to applicants 
for positions in its agency force: 

All applications for agency must be 
on the form required by the Agency 
and must be accompanied by the agent’s 
photograph and a check for $10, which 
$10 will be returned only if the appli- 
cant for agency is not accepted and the 
contract made. The Agency, on the 
other hand, will require of all appli- 
cants medical examination and will fur- 
nish to each applicant, without further 
charge, a license; a copy of Dr. Hueb- 
ner’s textbook on life insurance; arate 
book and a full supply kit in a neat 
‘ ease, for which no further charge will 
be made; and will also furnish, and re- 
quire new applicants for agency to 


take, its self-starting sales course, to be 
followed by the Equitable Correspond- 
ence Course prepared by Secretary Wil- 
liam Alexander. 





Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, 


j. S. RICE, 


Chairman of the Board 


TEXAS. 
J. T. SCOTT, 


Treasurer 
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SAN ANTOMIOs ° 
*DELRIO COMPANY 4 4 


The Big Texas Company 


Assets over 


TWO MILLION DOLLARS 


Insurance in force over 


THIRTY-FIVE MILLION 


DOLLARS 








For Agency Contracts Address 0. S. CARLTON, Pres., HOUSTON, TEXAS 








by the endowment policies of The 


Prudential. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE CLASS- 
MATES 
is to band together and pledge 


their university an endowment fund 
to be raised by insurance policies 
on an endowment basis. And this 
spirit of loyalty is the more pro- 
nounced and enthusiastic when the 
fulfillment of its purpose is guar- 
anteed by The Prudential. 

Class of ’16, what would be the 
proudest moment of your lives? 

The day on which you announce 
the presentation of an endowment 
to your college. 

How can you do it? 

Let an endowment 
the trick for you. 

Did you ever read about the old 
fellow named Murphy, who provid- 
ed an endowment to pay the expen- 
ses of worthy chaps bearing his 
surname who were ambitious to go 
through college? 


policy turn 


Did you ever wish you could en- 
dow your college with something 
worthy? 

That’s one of the big features of 
an endowment policy—making such 


wishes come true. 

THE PRUDENTIAL ASSUMES 
THE BURDEN 

When you finally determine upon 


a fitting remembrance to your col- 
lege, an endowment policy is the 
best means of assuring its materi- 
alization. 

A few modest 
from you and the 
the rest. 

When the chapel chimes ring, 
have you ever thought how much 
sweeter, how full, deep and mellow 
they would peal if they were your 
chimes? Have you endowed your 
college—made provision for doing 
for it just what you’ve longed to 
do? An endowment policy turns a 
desire into a full-fledged actuality— 
on very satisfactory terms. 


yearly payments 
Prudential does 











There is a Man 


Who has spent several years selling insurance. | 


He has been producing over $200,000 each year. 


He has an ambition to do GREATER things. 
He is willing to consider a GOOD proposition. 
He desires a DIRECT CONTRACT with the HOME 


FICE of a good company. 


He can build up an Agency Force. 
He is not afraid to have his record investigated thoroughly. 


OF- 





He is a MAN and a SALESMAN. 


There is a Company 


With a clean record which dates back to 1860, 
It has over $52,000,000 of Assets. 


It is growing steadily. 


It has a Free Health Service for Policyholders. 
It has an insurance Money Investment Service for Bene- 


ficiaries. 


It has a NEW and unusually attractive Disability Clause. | 
It has policies that can be sold where any GOOD policies | 


‘an be sold. 


Its motto is not only “Service to Policyholders” but “SER- 


VICE to FIELDMEN.” 


Its address is 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY, and 
its name is THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY. 


Do you know the Man? 


Superintendent of Agencies, T. LOUIS HANSEN, would | 
like to be put in touch with him before JUNE 1ST. 




















Ordinary, 15-Payment Life, 10-Year 
Endowment 
The Mutual Life’s regular divideng 
publications end with age 60, on ordi. 
nary life, 10-payment life, 15-year en- 
dowment and 10-year endowment; anq 
with age 55, on 20-payment life, and 90. 
year endowment. Some agents have 
asked for the figures at specific older 











ages. In part they follow: 
Ordinary Life 
Age 1915 1913 IO 1909 1907 
at Ist 3rd sth ath oth 
Issue Prem, Div. Div. Div. Div. Diy 
61....$81.82 $15.18 $16.17 $17.14 $18.10 $19.02 
65 101.48 101.48 19.93 21.01 22.04 23.03 
70 135.11 25.07 26.32 27.51 28.66 29.77 
Twenty Payment Life 
Age 1915 1913 1911 1909 1907 
at ist 3rd sth 7th oth 
Issue Prem, Div. Div Div Div. Diy 
56....$69.26 $12.44 $13.42 $14.43 $15.45 $16.59 
58.... 74.98 13.56 14.07 15.62 16.67 17.73 
60.... 81.60 14.85 15.38 16.97 18.04 19.11 
Fifteen Payment Life 
Age 191s 1913 1911 1909 1907 
at ist 3rd sth 7th = oth 
Issue Prem. Div. Div. Div Div. Diy, 
61....$93.43 $16.48 $17.78 $19.10 $20.47 $21.% 
63 101.18 18.1 19.34 20.68 5 24.48 
65....110.17 19.80 21.14 22.49 23.86 25,49 
Ten Payment Life 
Age 1915 1913 1911 1909-1907 
a Ist gth 
Issue Prem, Div. Div 
S114. $18.89 $27.21 
22.15 30.75 
27.66 36.44 
Twenty Year Endowment 
Age 1915 1913 1911 1909-1907 
at ist 3rd sth 7th — oth 
Issue Prem, Div. Div. Div. Div. Div, 
56....$72.42 $12.65 $13.72 $14.82 $15.96 
5 77-42 13.72 14.81 15.92 17.06 
60.... 83.41 14.97 16.08 17.20 18.34 
Fifteen Year Endowment 
Age 1915 1913 1911 1900 1907 
at ist 3rd sth 7th oth 
Issue Prem, Div. Div. Div. Div. Div. 
61....$98.54 $16.82 $18.25 $19.74 $21.31 
63....105.23 18.29 19.72 21.20 22.74 
G4.....383.95 20.01 21.44 22.89 24.40 
Ten Year Endowment 
Age 1915 1913 IOI 1909-1907 
at Ist 3rd sth 7th oth 
Issue Prem, Div. Div. Div. Div. Div. 
61...$129.53 $190.86 $22.13 $24.58 $25.89 $27.2 
65....141.66 22.85 27.43 28.71 30.07 
Jv... 164.44 28.07 32.39 361 34.94 








PRUDENTIAL-CONVENTION 


One of Features of Newark’s 250th 
Anniversary—Comic Opera, Tennis 
and Golf Tournaments 


Newark begins the celebration of its 
250th anniversary on May 1. The Pru- 
dential Insurance Company will be an 
active participant in the event. 

On May 3-4-5 will take place the Or 
dinary Agencies 8th annual convention, 
bringing delegates from all parts of the 
United States. Other events in which 
The Prudential will figure follow: 

May 19—Opera under auspices of The 
Prudential Insurance Company Athletic 
Association “The Sultan of Sulu.” 

June 9—Prudential Field Day Exer 
cises with athletic events of all kinds 
and girls’ contests, Weequahic Park. 

Prudential Excursion to seashore 
early in July. 

Prudential 
and October. 

Prudential Tennis Tournaments dur 
ing summer and fall. 

Prudential Home _ Office Baseball 
League of eight clubs playing series 
throughout the summer. 

Prudential athletes will enter all open 
athletic competitions. Possible partic 
pation of The Prudential in parades and 
in pageant. 


June 


Golf Tournaments 





RE-ELECT H. L. SEAY 

At the annual meeting of the stock: 
holders and directors of the Southland 
Life Insurance Company, Harry L. Seay 
was re-elected president. The other off- 
cers re-elected are as follows: 

Vice-president and actuary, L. Lint 
meyer; vice-president, A. S. Doerr; s& 
retary, J. W. Hurst, Jr.; assistant secre 
tary, P. N, Thevenet; medical director 
Dr. Jno. S. Turner; associate medi 
director, Dr. W. A Boyce; general cou 
sel, Jno. F. Onion. 
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DISTINGUISHED NEW YORK BANKERS GIVE ENDORSEMENT OF BUSINESS INSURANCE 


Encourage Insurance Protection For Firms, Corporations and Individuals— Federal Reserve 
Bankers Also Go On Record On Importance and Necessity of Insurance—Start of A 
National Campaign To Line Up Bankers of Country Back of This Important Proposition 








The most remarkable endorsement of business insurance ever 
given in this country by laymen has been made this week by the 


leading bankers of the United States. 


More than forty bankers of 


prominence in the metropolis have gone on record giving their 
views of the importance and necessity to the business interests of 
the country of life insurance protection, 

Some of the letters are available for publication at the present 
lime, while others are being rewritten by the bankers to make 


them stronger. 


It is understood that bankers in other cities, realiz- 


ing the need of business insurance, are contemplating writing a 
similar series of letters, with the result that the banks of the United 
States will be lined up in solid phalanx supporting the proposition 
of the benefits to the business community that will ensue from life 
insurance protection of corporations, partners and business con- 


cerns generally. 


At the same time a collection of strong letters has been gath- 
ered from governors and managers of Federal Reserve Banks, in 


which the bankers show their interest in life insurance. 


As is 


known, questions relating to insurance are now incorporated in 


Federal Reserve blanks. 


The letters from the New York bankers and from the Federal 
Reserve Banks were gathered by William J. Graham, Superin- 
tendent of the Group Insurance Department of the Equitable Life 


Assurance Socicty. 


Mr. Graham originally asked for the letters 


in order to present them to the consideration of the Life Under- 


writers’ Association of New York. 


published in pamphlet form. 


Later, they will probably be 


Mr. Graham’s letter to the bankers in part follows: 


Dear Sir: 


Iam to address the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 


ciation of New York on March 28th on the subject of Busi- 


ness Insurance. 


This means all 


forms of life insurance 


taken out to protect credits and in general to indemnify a 
business against the untimely death of an important of- 


ficer or member. 


In this connection I expect to refer to the attitude of 
prominent bankers on the subject of life insurance as a pro- 


tector of credits. 


Will you be good cnough to advise as to what the prac- 
lice of your bank is in making inquiries into life insurance 


earricd when making loans? 


Some of the letters of importance arc given herewith: 


HARRIMAN NATIONAL BANK 

I heartily concur with you in the de- 
sirability always and at times the ne- 
cessity of insurance for idemnification 
against loss that might result from the 
untimely termination of lives upon 
which a business is dependent, and 
where the successful continuation of 
the business in other hands is a matter 
ot uncertainty. 

The Harriman National Bank makes 
it a practice not only to make inquiry 
for life insurance, but also urges it both 
for personal and business reasons, and 
in special cases demands it in protec- 
tion of credit extended. 

JOSEPH W. HARRIMAN, President. 


NEW NETHERLAND BANK 

We have for some few years past en- 
couraged our borrowers to take out life 
'nsurance policies for the benefit of their 
business, and directly and indirectly 
ler the benefit of the bank. 

Where the firm or individuals are not 
covered by insurance for the benefit 
Cf their business and are willing to do 
80, we know that it strengthens their 
credit with us. 

In three instances 
worked out in a decidedly beneficial 
Way for the bank. In two of the three 
a Where the death of a partner has 
eee, it has enabled the concern 
’ 80 on with its business without any 
question of withdrawing capital by 
reason of the death, 


In the third instance, after the pay- 


with us, it has 


ment of the claim of this bank, there 
was about $9,000 turned back to the es- 
tate, which was practically the only 
thing the creditors had, because the es- 
t-te turned out to be so terribly insol- 
vent. 

So far as this bank is concerned we 
krow that life insurance is an excel- 
lent safeguard, and we are constantly 
recommending it with success to our 
borrowers. Trusting this may be of ser- 
vice to you, I am, 

J. ADAMS BROWN, President. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
IN NEW YORK 

The question of life insurance, as 
vitally bearing upon loans, is a subject 
it, which we are naturally interested as 
having bearing on credits where loans 
are of small denomination and where 
the death of one man in any organiza- 
tion would be of financial consequence 
which, however, is not often the case 
in large concerns. We can appreciate 
the importance of this question in part- 
nerships where the death of a partner 
might mean serious withdrawal of capi- 
tal. 
HiERBERT P. HOWELL, Vice-Pres’t. 
PUBLIC BANK OF NEW YORK CITY 

We make it an invariable rule to look 
into the large loans that we make and 
endeavor at all times to persuade our 
patrons who do not carry life insurance 
for the benefit of their business that 
they should do so. Especially is this 
the case where an individual owns the 


business rather than a co-partnership. 

A case in point. One of our very de- 
sirable patrons carries $250,000 insur- 
ance which in the event of his death 
inures to his heirs and not to his busi- 
ness. We have insisted upon his tak- 
ing out a $50,000 policy for the benefit 
of his business and in case of his de- 
mise, the business at least would be 
protected in that degree. We are de- 
cidedly in favor of that character of 
insurance and have recommended it to 
all our patrons and in many instances 
required it before we make a loan. 

E. S. ROTHCHILD, President. 


COMMERCIAL TRUST CO. 

We have to state that we would re- 
gard favorably any movement tending 
te cultivate the practice of taking out 
life insurance for the protection of 
credits. We might add that we have 
had in some cases substantial results 
from such protection. 

R. R. MOORE, President. 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BK. 

We believe a reasonable amount of 
life insurance, properly protected, is re- 
garded as a favorable factor in estimat- 
ing the worthiness for credit of an in- 
dividual. 

THOMAS A. PAINTER, Cashier. 
INTERNATIONAL BANK 
Replying to your question as to the 
practice of banks regarding inquiries 
into life insurance carried by makers 
of loans this is not covered in the usual 
credit form issued to customers when 
requiring a statement from the bor- 
rower for the purpose of obtaining 
credit. This might be included with 
advantage and is done in some in- 
stances, the information being embod- 
ied under the heading of “Remarks.” 
More emphasis, however, might be laid 
thereon by including it in the fixed 

questions asked. 

We inquire from firms who are appli- 
‘ants for loans whether the partners’ 
lives are insured and if the policies are 
payable to any particular person, their 
estates or to the firm. This is a point 
that should be covered, especially 
where the firm is seeking a larger 
spread than their capital investments 
warrant. 

If payable to the firm this should de- 
serve consideration; for in the event of 
the death of a partner it would better 
secure the bank on any advance made. 
Insurance on the life of a partner is 
especially important where the success 
of the firm’s business is dependent upon 
him. 

Care should be exercised, of course, 
to see, and proof had to show, that the 
premiums are paid up, as required with 
premiums on fire insurance on goods in 
warehouse held as collateral to loans, 
evidenced by warehouse receipts and to 
which the insurance company’s certifi- 
cate is attached. 

A. J. McGRATH, 
Cashier. 


Expressions From Prominent 
Bankers 

Some expressions of ‘bankers who do 
not want their names printed at the 
present time, follow: 

No. 1. It is our practice as a rule to 
make inquiries if a customer carries 
life insurance. If so, we always like 
to have same payable for the benefit of 
his business in case of death. We think 
it a very good asset to have on account 
of borrowing. 

No 2. We hesitate to loan in cases 
where the business would be seriously 
affected in the event of the death of the 
assured. We are guided in our loans 
on the basis of statements and the sta- 


Other 


bility of a firm or company as a whole. 
Pcrsonally, | am a great believer in in- 
surance and carry a substantial amount. 

No. 3. Business insurance is a matter 
of growing importance. It is particu- 
larly so where it is a one-man concern 
and all in the institution are dependent 
upon his ability. 

No. 4. It seems to us through the ex- 
perience we have had in making out- 
side credit investigations that life insur- 
ance is an increasingly important ele- 
ment in estimating the desirability of 
commercial paper, particularly so where 
the rise or fall of the future prosperity 
of a concern must be measured by the 
ability of any one chief executive and 
in partnerships. It seems equally im 
portant to us in guarding against the 
hazard of a sudden withdrawal of funds 
by reason of death, to cover such possi- 
ble call on the firm’s finances in this 
way. 

No. 5. A number of co-partnerships 
that carry accounts with us have the 
lives of one or more partners insured 
for the benefit of the business. The 
reason for this is that in the case of 
the death of a partner who is heavily 
interested in the firm it will not neces- 
sitate the dissolution of it. If their 
lives were not insured, the firms would 
have to dissolve, in order to satisfy the 
estate of the deceased. The fact that 
the partner’s life is insured places the 
fiim in a much better position to se- 
cre credit for the reason that the bank 
granting him credit knows that upon 
the death of a partner the firm will not 
be forced to liquidate immediately, if 
at all. 

I know of one instance where two 
brothers owned 95 per cent. of the stock 
0" a corporation, and had their lives in- 
sured for the benefit of it. The president 
told me that this was done so that the 
one could buy the other's interest, in 
tLe event of the death of either, the 
agreement being that the proceeds re- 
ceived from the policy were to be paid 
out in the form of a special dividend, 
and the amount paid on the shares of 
the deceased stockholder, to apply as a 
part of the purchase price of the stock. 


CHAS. A. PEPLE, VICE-GOVERNOR 
OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BK, 
OF RICHMOND: 

“We feel confident, however, that 
from the standpoint of the commercial 
banker the insurance question is an im- 
portant one, and the banker is begin- 
ning to look with favor upon the insur- 
ance policy as a desirable addition to 
such collaterals as he may hold for gen- 
eral lines, or as a contingent protection 
in case he holds no collateral. Many 
borrowers are undoubtedly good if they 
live, but doubtful if they should happen 
to die at an inopportune time. 

“I refer, of course, to life insurance 
which is assigned to and held by the 
banker. A policy payable to a specific 
beneficiary, not the estate of the de- 
ceased is of no value to the banker, and 
one payable to the estate of the de- 
ceased is of doubtful value, unless as 
signed to the banker, and in his posses- 
sion.” 

The Federal 
mond has three blanks. 
relating to insurance 
read: 

Manufacturing Concern: 
Do you carry life insurance on any 

of the officers, managers or partners of 

your concern?........ Name of Persons 


Reserve Bank of Rich- 
The questions 
in the blanks 


pO eee are 
Merchandise business 
ufacturing concern. 
Individual Financial Statement: 
What amount of insurance do you 


Same as man- 
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farm buildings? (Item 19) 
What amount of insurance 
do you carry on improvements on town 
or city real estate? (Item 23) $........ 
What insurance do you carry on live 
stock for market? (Item 11) $......... 
What insurance do you carry on live 
stock which you hold for your own use? 
CPG BT) Fs ie iccicaine Do you carry life 


carry on 


INGUFANCOT ccccvcvees Name of company 
patentee Amount §......+... Name 
Of HDONCHCIATY «2.2 ccccscacs 

CHARLES J. RHOADS, GOVERNOR, 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF 

PHILADELPHIA 

“We have at no time felt it to be our 
province to recommend or insist that 
borrowers take out life insurance as a 
protection to their creditors.” 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia has two blanks. The questions 


relating to insurance in the blanks 
read: 

Firm—Insurance. State kind and 
BMOUNE ..cccscccs 

Insurance 

On merchandise? ........ On plant? 
sauce oaes CPOGIET wcceces Liability? 


Corporation—same as firm. 


CHAS. M. SAWYER, GOVERNOR OF 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
OF KANSAS CITY, MO. 

“Relative to the desirability of the 
carrying of life insurance we are of 
the personal opinion that the paper pre- 
sented by a party carrying life insur- 
ance igs just that much better than the 
paper of the one who does not.” 

The questions relating to insurance 
in the blanks read: 

Corporation—Does your corporation 
carry insurance in its favor on the lives 
of any of its officers? If yes, give 


name of COMPANY .....-scceees Upon 
whoee Hie? ....ccisre Amognt. §.....5. 
Partnership—lIs there any life insur- 


ance carried, by any partner or by the 
partnership, on the life of any partner, 
If 


in favor of the partnership? ........ 

yes, give. name of company .......... 
Upon whose Hie? ..c..cs0s. Amount, 
| BERR ee Name of company?......... 
Upon whose Tel ... cesses Amount, 


Merchant—Do you carry life insur- 


DG tcavecnes If yes, state amount? 
Secs a bArkin ease Present cash surrender 
WHE, te icvcceres Name of company? 
OS ere To whom payable in case of 
OMT 65.086 nomen 


life insurance? ......... 


amount $..... baawarns ee ee 
company. Payable to ............ and 
| SSS Eibaas DD: ah coccatarniacp aes company 
Payable to .....000. Aggregate present 
sash surrender value of all said poli- 
WON Bia sd reer 


(condensed form)—State 


Individual 
amount of life insurance carried $..... 
_ Hep ree GOMPOARY .vcccwssess 
TO WHOM DAVBUIS 6c cciccscvvvccs Cash 
surrender value $.......... 

Individual (short form)—State 
amount of life insurance _ carried, 
ae Name of company ........... 
OEE Be. ccaas Aree <i? se 
ere ree To whom payable?........ 


R. H. HEMPHILL, MANAGER CRED- 
IT BUREAU FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK, ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 

“In our opinion 95 per cent. of the 
elements of success in any ‘business ori- 
ginate in the personality of the manage- 
ment, to replace the loss of which, life 
insurance offers the only medium. We, 
therefore, regard life insurance as a 
necessary addition to the intangible 
assets of any business venture.” 


SAM R. LAWDER, ASS’T CASHIER, 
OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK OF DALLAS, TEXAS. 


“You will note that reference is made 
in blanks to amount of life insurance 
carried, and while we feel that the 
only tangible asset which could be in- 
cluded in a statement of assets would 
be the actual value of the policy at the 
time, still our executive committee re- 
gard it a valuable supplement to ob- 
serve that life insurance is carried by 


the maker of the statement, especially 
in the event it is payable to the estate, 
and would look more favorably on a 
credit risk to one who carried life in- 
surance than to one who did not, all 


‘other things being equal.” 


GRAY WARREN, CREDIT MANAGER 


OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK OF MINNEAPOLIS. 
“Complying with your request of 


March 23, we are enclosing copies of 
forms for statement of condition of cor- 
porations, firms and individuals which 
we recommend to our member banks.” 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Minne- 
apolis has three blanks. The questions 


relating to insurance in the blanks 
read: 

Individual—insurance. Fire, on 
buildings $...... Merchandise $...... 
a wr Who is beneficiary?...... 

Firm—Cash surrender value of life 
INSUTAMNCE ..0060600% Insurance on lives 
of partners (payable to firm) $........ 

Corporation—interest, insurance, pre- 
paid expenses, etc.......... Cash sur- 
render value of life insurance........ 


carried on lives of officers 
favor of corporation 


Insurance 
and directors in 


B. G. McCLOUD, CASTHIER, FEDERAL 
RESERVE BANK, CHICAGO, ILL. 
“In accordance with your request of 

the twenty-third instant, we are send- 

ing you herewith samples of the credit 
statement forms (corporation and part- 
nership), which we have recommended 
for use of the larger banks in this dis- 
trict.” 

The questions relating to insurance 
in the blanks read: 

Corporation—Interest, insurance, etc. 


Interest, insur- 
ance, 
EDWIN BAXTER, CASHIER OF THE 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF 

CLEVELAND. 

“Complying with your request of 
March 23, we enclose herewith copies 
ef the forms of borrowers’ statements 
which were drafted by this bank and 
sent to our member ‘banks. You under- 
stand that these forms were merely 
suggestive and were made as simple as 
possible so as to meet the needs of 
those banks which have not been in the 
habit of requiring statements from their 
borrowers. Very little information, 
therefore, is asked outside of the abso- 
lutely essential figures, and no ques- 
tions concerning life insurance appear 
on these blanks.” 

ALFRED L. AIKEN, GOVERNOR OF 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
OF BOSTON. 

“In reply to your letter of the 23rd 
inst., | would say that we have no spe- 


cial forms for statements from com- 
mercial borrowers that we have pre- 
scribed for our member banks. We 


have, however, recommended that they 
use the forms adopted and recommend- 
ed ‘by the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, and I am sure that the secretary, 
Colonel F. E, Farnsworth, will be glad 
to furnish you with copies if you apply 
at his office, 5 Nassau St., New York.” 

The American Bankers’ Association, 
5 Nassau street, N. Y., has two blanks. 
The questions relating to insurance in 
the blanks read: 


Firm (Short form)—Insurance. State 
kind and amount .......... 

Kirm (Long form)—TInsurance. On 
merchandise’ ...... On plant? ..... 4 
er DARDEN YT onc cess ces 

Corporation (Short form)—Same as 


firm (Short form). 
Corporation (Long 
firm (Long form). 
The question relating to insurance in 
the blank of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York reads: 
‘Individual—Insurance. Fire $........ 
ESTO Bu. 0k-0 Who is beneficiary? ...... 
The question relating to insurance in 
the blank of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of San Francisco reads: 
Individual or partnership Statement. 
Life insurance carried $....... payable 
AT i RS oi oe 


form)—Same as 





EXTENT OF WELFARE WORK 


NURSES’ VISITS COST $553,900 
Humanitarian Activities of Metropolli- 
tan Life Described in Dr. L. K. 
Frankel’s Report 
The 1915 report of the welfare work 
of the Metropolitan Life for its indus- 
trial policyholders, prepared by Sixth 
Vice-President Lee K. Frankel, briefly 
sums up the tremendously important 
work along humenitarian lines of this 

Company. 

The statistics of the Visiting Nurse 
Service for the year beginning Decem- 
ber 1, 1914, and ending November 30, 
1915, are as follows: 


1915 1914 
Services ....... 786 754 
Cities and towns 2,001 1,804 


Number of pa- 


tients under 

care of nurses 202,659 192,335 
Number of visits 

EE os aliacuelec ares 1,078,863 1,060,288 
Cost of nurses’ 

ee $553,900.10 $527,861.64 
Cost per visit... 513 A97 


Number of visits 

per patient ... 5.3 5.5 
18> Patients Per 1,000 Policyholders 

Statistics show that the Metropolitan 
in its Visiting Nurse Service has aver- 
aged 18% patients for each 1,000 poli- 
cies in force in the districts in which 
the Nursing Service is in operation. 
In small communities the ratio is larg- 
er. In many small cities the only 
nursing service obtainable is that given 
by the Metropolitan. 

The most intensive analysis made was 
in the city of Baltimore, where there 
were 2,968 death claims paid. Of these 
&.9 per cent. were nursed during their 
last illness and 2,705 had no nursing. 

A further study of these 2,705 cases 
shows that 1,499, or 50.5 per cent. could 
not readily have been nursed. Six hun- 
dred and ninety-seven, or 23.5 per cent. 
died in hospitals, sanatoria and other 
institutions. One hundred and eleven, 
or 3.7 per cent., were deaths by suicide, 
hemicide and accidents. Fifty-eight 
cases, or 2 per cent., were sudden 
deaths due to cerebral hemorrhage, 
apoplexy, heart disease, ete.; 89, or 3 
per cent., were ecute cases of illness 
lasting three days or less. Two hun- 
dred and fifty, or 8.1 per cent., died in 
their homes but lived outside of the 
districts covered by the Visiting Nurse 
Association. Ninety-three cases, or 3.1 
per cent., did not want Nursing Service. 

The total cost of the Visiting Nurse 
Service for 1915 was $605,922.38 as com- 
pered with $576,590.83 for 1914, distrib- 
uted as follows: 


191 1 
Nurses’ services ........... goo, 10 7 61 4 
hictetig sO ere 4,500.27 402.48 
Stationery Meakin’ 179.44 519.33 
PUEMECIIS ices ceveansasionie 560.40 1,121.74 
MUEER Gaede sidiececinsevevsene 857.06 768.81 
SMIDBCEIPUIONE once csaieccess 500.00 500.00 
FAVED nw ceccccsecescevecceces 116.92 “92 48 
Supervision 
Salaries (Fieltl)...$7,982.59 
Expenses (Field).. 2,071.50 
H. O. supervision. 4,064.74 
; 15,018.92 11,994.15 
Miscellaneous (Includes 
nurses’ bags, nurses’ meet 
ings, sputum cups, special 
SS rere ees 2,384.27 1,340,902 
ES Sa ee 33.16 
Salaries (Clerical)........... 27,915.10 27,029.60 


RAC TOCA oiveetincie's save " 
One of the most important surveys 
during the year was that of unemploy- 
ment. Within a period of two weeks 
156,000 families were interviewed by 
Metropolitan agents. In all 650,000 
families covering 3,000,000 individuals, 
were interviewed by Metropolitan 
agents. No unemployment survey of 
such size was ever before undertaken 
in the United States. 
Maternity Service 

The maternity service has continued 
to develop. This service until now has 
been limited to a post-maternity . ser- 
vice, the nurse giving care to the patient 
after confinement. The Metropolitan 
has made tentative experiments during 
the past few years to ascertain if it may 


$605.922.28 $576,590.82 





be feasible to give a pre-natal service, 
The results of these experiments haye 
been satisfactory. During 1916 this ser. 
vice will be extended more largely. 
Clean-Up Campaigns 

During the year 1915 the Company as. 
sisted in 247 Clean-up Campaigns held 
in different cities in the United States 
and Canada. The following number of 
circulars was distributed: 1,204,250 
Clean-up, 233,500 Fly, 40,950 Milk, 5,925 
Health Campaign, and 2,000 Consump. 
tion Cure. In 14 cities the campaigns 
were suggested by Metropolitan super. 
intendents and held as a result Of their 
offer to co-operate with local officials 
Circulars were distributed by eivic 
leagues in 20 cities. In Boston, Phila. 
delphia and Cincinnati the Company 
printed 245,000 special circulars for dig. 
tribution during campaigns. In appre¢i- 
ation of their co-operation, 46 superin- 
tendents received letters of thanks from 
mayors or other local officials. In 17 
cities Clean-up circulars were distrib. 
ured in schools and in 4 cities they were 
distributed by Boy Scouts. In a few 
cities copies of the Clean-up circulars 
were displayed in store windows or sent 
out in packages that were to be deliv. 
ered. 

Welfare Literature 

During 1915 the Company was in con 
stant receipt of requests for its Welfare 
literature, not only from its representa. 
tives but from health officers, social 
avencies, libraries, industrial establish- 
ments, hospitals, dispensaries, clinics 
physicians, etc., throughout the United 
States and Canada. The following new 
publications were issued and _ distrib- 
uted: 

Cancer, Diphtheria, Pellagra, Malaria, 
Hiookworm, Safety First Magic Book, 
Itow to Live Long, First Aid in the 
Home—French, All About Milk—French, 
Measles—-French, Whooping Cough 
French, War on Consumption—Spanish, 
Health Campaizn  Circular—Spanish, 
Tceth, Tonsils and Adenoids—Spanish, 
What Do I Spend. 





INSTALMENT SETTLEMENTS 


A Question Regarding 4!'%5 Per Cent. 
Interest of Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, Answered 


— 


Washington, D. C. April 1. 

Kditor The Eastern Underwriter: 1 
nete the statement of W. EK. Meacham, 
of the Cleveland agency of the Massa- 
clusetts Mutual Life, regarding the in 
sialment settlements of the Massachw- 
setts Mutual Life. 

One statement is to 
the Company is now 
cent. on instalment settlements. Will 
ycu kindly advise me as to how long 
this Company has been paying 4% per 
cent. cn settlements of this kind? And, 
in the case of a $5,000 policy with the 
interest income paid in monthly instal: 
nents of $19.01, the $5,000 being paid 
intact at the end of twenty years, does 
the Company attach a rider to the poli 
cy stating that the monthly interest in 
stalments will be $19.01, based on the 
present interest earnings of the Com: 
peny? . 

Under the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life’s Option D, the proceeds of a pol 
icy are left intact and the Company 
pays interest thereon annually at such 
rite as may be voted by the directors, 
but 3 per cent. is guaranteed. Since 
June 1, 1910, the Company has paid 
11% per cent. on all funds left with the 
Company at interest, including the pro 
ceeds of policies left under this option. 
There is a provision in the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life policy, applying 
all options, that an annual instalment 
of $100 may be paid in twelve equal 
monthly instalments of $8.45 each, and 


the effect that 
paying 4% per 


the annual interest under Option P 
would be paid monthly on the same 
busis. On the basis of 4% per cent 


interest the annual income under 4 $5 
000 policy would be $225, and the equ 
alent monthly income would be $19. 
It is not necessary to attach a rider to 
a policy ‘covering the monthly pay 
ment. 

Editor The Eastern Underwriter] 
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USING MECHANICAL DEVICES 


MACHINES TO HANDLE WORK 


Interesting Innovations Seen in New 
Offices of Phoenix Mutual Life 
at Hartford 


Some of the mechanical devices 
which enable the Phoenix Mutual Life 
tc keep pace with the demands of in- 
creasing business are described by the 
Hartford “Courant,” following a visit 
to the new offices by a large number of 
insurance men. 

One of the first devices to attract at- 
tention was a card counting machine 
that replaces a number of clerks, who 
are thus enablec to perform other 
duties. 

This counting machine is almost hu- 
man. You can ask it almost anything 
in the way of totals and it will reply in- 
stantly and with absolute accuracy. 
The companies always must know, for 
one thing, how much insurance of any 
one of many forms they are carrying on 
their books. Then in directing the 
affairs of their many agencies through- 
out the country, they must know also 
how much business under the different 
forms each of the various agencies is 
producing. And there are many fea- 
tures of the agency work about which 
the home office must keep constantly 
informed. <A list of them themselves 
would make a most interesting chapter. 

The details are marked on cards by 
a code method. Following the code, 
the small holes are punched in the 
cords by a brisk little machine. Then 
the thousands of cards are turned into 
the counting machine. The machine 
assorts them as they pass through its 
channels and quickly puts before you the 
ictal of the various details. If the 
clerks have made an error in getting 
out the details, the wizard machine, in 
some apparently inscrutable manner, 
discovers that fact and throws out the 
card for correction. 

Mathematics By Machinery 

Then there are the more familiar 
adding and multiplying machines, with 
their indisputable correctness in han- 
ding long columns or long rows of 
figures, and dividing machines and the 
machines which compute interest. If 
you don’t train up your boy to be a 
i ithematician, the world won’t worry; 
all that sort of thing will be done by 
machinery better than he could do it, 
end you may as well allow freedom 
frem that bugbear. 


Letters By Electricity 
Again there are 
letters by electricity! So many lay- 
men are asking the same questions 
about insurance that hundreds of let- 
ters daily would go out phrased almost 
exactly alike even if each one were dic- 
lated separately and typewritten by 
liself. The recipient of such a letter of 
course does not realize that he is only 
ore of these thousands addressed; con- 
sequently he must be led to believe, in 
all courtesy, that the letter he gets was 
prepared especially for him. 
To meet this situation, 
letter need be dictated, with blank 
spaces in it for the specially desired 
information or for the earmarks that 
will give the letter a personal tone 
This letter ig copied by a machine 
Which makes holes instead of letters 
in a roll of paper not unlike that used 
by the player-piano. The roll is then 
fed into an ele ctrically driven ma- 
chine, the fingers of which touch the 
keyboard of the typewriter beneath it 
and produce by the thousands the let- 
‘er desired. The insertions—like the 
individual Name and the address—are 
Worked in with the rolls, so that the 
Product is complete. 

On the Press 

Or the letters can be run off on a 
‘pecially devised press of which there 


machines that write 


only one 


are several kinds. Every insurance 
office now has its own printing outfit, 
for this kind of work if not for more 
elaborate printing. A couple of young 
clerks can fill the bill for many of the 
concerns. The fitling-in of the letters 
is done on the typewriter with a rib- 
bon matched with that of the press. 
The greatest deficiency in the develop- 
ment of this line of mechanism lies in 
the failure to make the ribbons match 
as they ought. Now that there is dearth 
cof dyestuffs, the manufacturers find 
ready excuse. However, it is demon- 
strable that ribbon-making is lagging 
behind machine-making. 


Marking the Second 


It doesn’t seem as though there 
could be significance in the amount of 


time required to stamp letters and 
documents with the hand stamps, to 
show the date and hour at which they 


were received in a particular depart- 


ment. But the inventors have made us 
think there is significance and have 
found ready sale for a stamp that 
works automatically or by electricity. 
4 


You only have to accustom yourself to 
its once-in-ten-seconds click which is 
about as loud as a bomb explosion if 


you happen to be absorbed in some 


other work. To vse it, of course, you 

have only to place the document in it 

ard let the machine do the rest, stamp- 
ing the very minute and second. 
Automatic Stenographer 

You never can get a machine to dis- 


place a good stenographer, but you can 
have something which is good enough 
io take the short and formal business 
letters you have to write at intervals 
during the day’s work. You can let a 
pile of the letters accumulate and then 
call a stenographer for a regular session 
on two-minute letters. But with a ma- 
chine beside you, you can say your little 
letter into its receiver even as you read 
your mail; it will be taken down on a 
phonograph dise from which the type- 
writer girl can take it off quickly. Many 
of the early objections to this dictating 
machine have been removed by the in- 
ventors. 


No “Hello” Girl 


The intra-office telephone has long 
been one of the problems for the large 
concerns. A machine now in use bears 
a Wholly misleading name, the origina- 
tor not having been much of a Greek 
scholar and not knowing the difference 
between “sound” and “write” in that 
“dead” language; and that too despite 
tlhe incorporation of the words into our 
language by such very familiar titles as 
“phonograph” and “telephone.” The de- 
vice dispenses with a central operator. 
Ry turning down a lever and pressing a 
button, you communicate at once with 
the person desired, a buzzer having 
warned him of your desire. The ma 
chine stands on veur desk so that you 
co not have to get up. 

Your ceiling can be made to absorb 
sound, your typewriters can be made 
comparatively noiseless (if you are 
willing to sacrifice certain features of 


them), your errand boy can be replaced 
by mechanical carriers, your copying 
can be done by photography. You can 


regulate the steam in your office by 
turning the pointer on a dial, your 
pencils can be sharpened by turning a 
crank, your many clocks throughout the 
establishment can be kept going by 
electricity and, more than that, a bell 
on each can ring at whatever hour you 
want to have it and upon whatever day 
in the week, and only in the daytime or 
chly in the nighttime or both—all by a 
“program” clock at the main station in 
ihe building 

Appreciation of the devices answers 
the question: Why cannot companies 
thus equipped get along with a great 
deal less space? The devices make it 
soe possible to keep increasing the 
amount of business that there always 
must be more and more demand for 
space to meet the new and hitherto un- 
dreamed-of exigencies. 





THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 
OF THE 


Standard Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSBURGH .. .. 
are higher this year than ever before. Our 


attractive Accident and Health Policies 
have helped them to make more money. 


Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH Contract te 
FRANK A. WESLEY 


Director 


Vice-President and of Agencies 








. 7 . 
The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
PRESIDENT JOHN M. TAYLOR, HARTFORD, CT. 
Insurance in force, 100,411 Policies for 
WHAT NO OTHE R ‘COMP ANY IAS ‘DONE 
To repay to its Policy-holders in Death Claims, Endowments, 
Values, Annuities and other credits more than they have paid 
It stands alone in that result. 


$237,784,931.79 


Dividends, Surrender 
to it in premiums. 


Total premiums received, Dec. 1, 1846, to Dec. 31, 1915.........cceceeeees $302,236,187.70 
Total.returned to Policy- - sonal as Pisces noted, in same » geetee.. niusdenes 311,968, 360.63 
Excess of amount returned.. pebosp aes . 9,732v172.93 
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Growing in Strength 


teen oo 


and Favor “> 





A REMARKABLE RECORD 





The rise of any great institution 
is interesting history. 

The story of the early struggles 
of the Union Central; the begin- 
ning of a better era; and the 
giant strides of later years are all 
graphically told in the accom- 
panying chart, covering forty- 
nine years’ record of insurance 
in force. 


Thirty years required to 
reach the first One Hundred 
Millions; only seven years 
for the second; six for the 
third; five for the fourth; 
and practically one-third 
of the distance to the one- 


half Billion Mark cov- 


ered during the past year. #20000 


There are “reasons” for 
the growing strength and 
favor of the Company. 


For information, address 


ALLAN WATERS 
Superintendent of Agents 


The 


Union 
Central 
Life 
Insurance Co. 


JESSE R. CLARK 
President 


a | 


1867 Insurance in Force—49 Years’ Record 1916 
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LIQUOR AND LIFE INSURANCE 
VIEWS OF L. M. CATHLES, TEXAS 


Quotes Investigations to Show That 
Intoxicants, Even Used Sparingly, 
Are Harmful 


L. M. Cathles, of the Southwestern 
Life of Dallas, one of the best informed 
Texas life officials, discussed “liquor 
and life insurance” in an address be- 
fere the Texas 


recently. He said that 


Anti-Saloon League of 
liquor and 
business are in bad _ re- 
pute among life insurance compa- 
nies. Saloon keepers cannot ob- 
tain life insurance protection at stand- 
ard rates from any conservative- 
lv managed life insurance company 
it: the United States. The companies 
which do accept saloon keepers, bar- 
tenders, keepers of hotels in which 
liquor is sold, and men in similar close 
connection with the liquor business are 
few in number and accept such risks 
for assurance on!y upon special terms 
which the average man would consider 
extremely onerous. Any applicant for 
insurance who comes in contact with 
liquor, even in connection with its sale 
in bulk, is under suspicion as a life in- 
surance risk and cannot obtain ordinary 
life insurance from the best life in- 
surance companies at regular rates of 
premiums. 

“Two investigations made in 1886 to 
1888 resulted in recommendations re- 
garding the terms upon which saloon 
keepers and others handling intoxicat- 
ing liquors might be insured,” he said. 
“Here it is stated that at an extra pre- 
mium of from $3 to $4 per $1,000 (or 
10 per cent. of the usual premium) gro- 
cers who sold liquor could be safely 
insured, while, if keepers of hotels in 
which liquor was dispensed were insur- 
ed, they should bé charged an extra 
premium of $8.5 5) per $1,000 (or a little 
more than 25 per cent. of the average 
premium) and if saloon keepers were 
accepted for insurance they must be 
charged an extra premium of $12.59 per 
$1,000 (or approximately 40 per cent. 
of the average premium). 


the liquor 


Scottish Investigation 
“Another investigation based upon 
the experience of Scottish Insurance 


companies and generally accepted of re- 
cent years in actual life insurance 
practice in that country gives the fol- 
lowing rates of extra premiums: 
Grocers selling liquors—$5.00 to 
$7.50 per $1,000. 
Inn keepers and hotel keepers— 
$10.00 per $1,000. 
Saloon keepers—$12.50 
000. 

“In recommending this extra premi- 
um, the committee in charge’ stated 
that if application were made for re- 
mittance of the extra premium On ac- 
count of change in occupation after the 
policy had been issued, evidence of 
health would be required to make sure 
that the occupation had not had any 
bad effects. It was considered that part 
of the extra risk arose on account of 
the general unhealthy surroundings of 
those engaged in the occupations re- 
ferred to—only part of the extra mor- 
tality experience being ascribed to ac- 
tual personal indulgence in intoxicating 
liquors. 

Agents Must Be Abstemious 

“Agents, who themselves indulge ex- 
cept in the most abstemious way, can- 
not secure agency contracts to-day 
from any of the conservatively managed 
life insurance companies in the United 
States. ‘The best companies require 
their agents to certify in submitting ap- 
plications for insurance that the ap- 
plicants, to the best of their knowledge 
ard belief, do not indulge excessively 
in liquor. Applicants are required to 
answer specific questions on this point 
somewhat as follows: 


Occupation and Environment: Are 
you now, or have you ever been either 


per $1,- 


directly or indirectly concerned in the 
manufacture or sale of any kind of al- 
coholic beverage? 

Habits: Do you 
spirits or malt liquors? 
these and to what extent? 
general terms such as 
“moderately,” “occasionally,” 
be accepted.) 

If a total abstainer, how long have 
you been so? 

Have you ever taken any medicine or 
treatment of any kind for alcoholic or 
nercotic habit? (If so, give full par- 
ticulars.) 

And one of the questions the medical 
examiner is asked to answer is: 


ever drink wine, 
If so, which of 
(Be explicit, 
“temperate,” 
will not 


General Considerations: Any _ suspi- 
cions of unacknowledged  over-indul- 
gence (past or present) in alcoholic 


beverages? 


Are Total Abstainers Better Life Insur- 
ance Risks Than Moderate Drinkers? 


In 1904 there was published in Eng- 
land the mortality experience of the 
United Kingdom Temperance and Gen- 
eval Provident Institution. This mor- 
tality experience and the deductions 
drawn from it at the time of its publi- 
cation, stand to-day as the great author- 
ity on the subject of the comparative 
nortality between abstainers on the 
one hand and on the other hand non- 
abstainers who, nevertheless, drink so 
moderately that they have been accept- 
ed for insurance. Mr. R. M. Moore, ac- 
tuary of the Institution referred to and 
author of the published experience, 
states in his introduction, “That excess, 
as compared with moderation in the use 
of alcohol, is prejudicial in every way 
is a proposition hardly to be disputed. 
And many authorities who have given 
tle matter careful consideration con- 
tend that even as moderation is supe- 
rior to excess, so is total abstinence 
from alcohol superior to moderation.” 
He states that the same premiums were 
charged by his institution for both ab- 
stainers and non-abstainers—the com- 
pany keeping the abstainers separate 
from the non-abstainers for the sole pur- 
pose of insuring to them the benefit of 
their more favorable mortality in the 
way of dividends or bonuses. The same 
care was exercised in admitting appli- 
‘ants to either section as regards family 
history and personal condition, but 
possibly if there were any unfavorable 
information the applicant had a better 
chance of being accepted if he was an 
abstainer. The abstainer’s section, 
therefore, was not favored or nursed 
with a view of securing more favorable 
mortality results. The experience of 
the Institution covered a_ period of 
sixty-one years and the conclusions ar- 
rived at by Mr. Moore were as follows: 
First—That the non-abstainers insured by his 
institution proved themselves to be good aver 
age lives, generally equal to the best accepted 


standard of assured lives, namely, the British 
O-M Table. 

Second—That the abstainers show a marked 
superiority to the non-abstainers throughout the 
entire working years of life for every class 
of policy and for both sexes however tested. 

Third—That this superiority was not brought 
about by transferring from the abstainers’ sec 
tion to the non-abstainers, those abstainers 
who, after obtaining their ‘insurance, did not 
continue to abstain, 

The total number exposed to risk in the 
non-abstainers’ section during the sixty-one 
years was 466,943, and the deaths 8,947. The 
deaths which should have occurred according 
to the standard British table were 8o11, so 
that it is evident the non-abstainers were 
standard life insurance risks. 

The exposed to risk in the abstainers’ sec- 
tion during the sixty-one years was 398,010, 
and the number of deaths 5,124. The deaths 
which should have taken place according to 
the standard British table amounted to 6,890. 
The deaths which actually occurred were thus 
just a fraction over 74 per cent. of those ex 
pected, and of course the same percentage of 
the number which would have occurred if the 
section had been composed of non-abstainers 
instead of abstainers. That is another way o 
saying that out of the same number of ab- 
stainers and non-abstainers only ‘three ab- 
stainers died to every four non-abstainers. 

Taking the death rate among non-abstainers 
as 100, the abstainers’ experience at the dif- 
ferent ages is as follows: 


Ages 

BS cvs hienvidswivewesecscncesd 69.9 
WER icacines sisowacrsvessana 70.1 
30-34. seen ecccese Putseecraseseess 56.5 
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all members. 


A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND, purchasing a PENN "MUTUAL POLICY, con- 
taining PENN MUTUAL. VALUES, make an INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION which in the sum of ALL ITS BENEFITS, 


is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of interests of 





THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
reserve 














stick to it. 


and PROSPEROUS WEST. 


IF your present connection is satisfactory and profitable, 
IF NOT, then contract with a WESTERN 
MUTUAL old line life company for territory in the GREAT 


A few DESIRABLE OPENINGS just now, with liberal 
brokerage and renewal contracts for DESIRABLE men. 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
MINNEAPOLIS 








Warm Personal Interest 








That describes the happy relation existing between 
the Fidelity and its Field Men, and explains why 
both are forging ahead. Maybe you could reach a 
higher success in that atmosphere. 


Write to 


The Fidelity Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
WALTER LeMAR TALBOT, President 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





BPGE So cicndiacceivcseesesercwounee 57.2 
PE chev cvnvawsiseeeeneatep ee ten 58.5 
BOE cccccccccvessescnes shoes cece 62.4 
SEED. bv cccce cc cetevedeoceesnace sod 70.6 
GO-Dh iw cccccevcescccscsccecccccesene 78.5 
_ WP errr rr err t re rr rere 84.0 
JO-Phcrcccccvveccvccssecccesseesevs 86.5 


Later statistics given out by the United 
Kingdom Temperance and General Provident 
Institute confirm the previously reported ex- 
perience, 

There are quite a nunmer of life insurance 
companies in the United States which make a 
specialty of insuring total abstainers in the 
belief that they are generally better risks for 
life insurance than those who do not totally 
abstain from the use of alcoholic liquors, but 
who, nevertheless, drink so little that they are 
considered safe risks for life insurance. 

So far as I know, there is no volume of sta- 
tistics in this country which can compare in 
reliability with those of the United Kingdom 
Temperance and General Provident Institution, 
Comparative rates of mortality given by the 
Manufacturers Life Insurance Company of To 
ronto, Canada, which maintains an abstainers’ 
section at rates of premium approximately 5 


per cent. lower than those chi irged to non 
abstainers are as follows: 
Abstainers’ General 
Section Section 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Bove stecccccces 30.95 74.23 
rer 35.90 57-33 
coene 37.81 69.15 
oe 39.88 81.72 
nacre 33-50 48.45 
ewemas 46.07 77.80 
eevsececnes 46.51 70.90 
Ruswarcenspeen 40.42 44.94 





Security Mutual Life 


The Security Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Binghamton, New York, 
which, for many years maintained an 
abstainers’ section, states that the same 
gross premium is charged to both 
classes, but that dividend returns to ab- 
stainers are based upon mortality in the 
abstainers’ section, while dividends to 
non-abstainers are based upon mortality 
in the non-abstainers’ section. In the 
ordinary forms or policies over the five- 
year period 1910 to 1915, inclusive, the 
dividends to abstainers were from $1.95 
per $1,000 insurance at age 21, to $7.05 
per $1,000 at age 60, greater than to the 
ron-abstainers, this amount represent- 


(Continued on page 9.) 








Perfect Protection Policy 
amAnes. LIFE 


gives you something absolutely new 
and different to talk to your pros- 
pects. Gives you a chance to earn 
more money than you are now 
making. 

Our Life Insurance Contracts con- 
tain the most up to date clauses 
known to the Insurance World. 
The Accident and Health gives full 
protection for at least a third less 
cost than regular casualty com- 
panies. Our agency contracts are 
as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 
YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 
Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Unexcelled In 
Favorable Mortality 


AND 
Economy of Management 


The 
Provident Life 


and Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Rates of Premium Extremely Low and 
still further reduced by 
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Story of The Early History of 
The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 








In 1842, Alfred Pell, a marine under- 
writer of New York and member of a 
prominent family, while on a visit to 
England, was much impressed _ with 
what he learned of mutual life insur- 
ance in that country as exemplified in 
the “Old Equitable” of London, and on 
nis return to America he suggested to 
several prominent citizens the idea of 
organizing a company in this country 
to write life insurance on the mutual 
plan. Among those to whom the sug- 
gestion was presented was Morris Rob- 
inson, then cashier of the New York 
City Branch of the United States Bank, 
and subsequently the first president of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. Actively associated with 
Messrs. Pell and Robinson in the or- 
ganization of the company were Messrs. 
Joseph Blunt and John V. L. Pruyn. 
These gentlemen drafted the charter 
of the company, which was granted by 
the Legislature largely through the ef- 
forts of Mr. Pruyn. Among the com- 
pany’s first trustees, in addition to the 
gentlemen named, were such men as 
Mortimer Livingston, Fitz Greene Hal- 
leck, Frederick S. Winston, for many 
years president of the company, Rob- 
ert Schuyler, and R. H. McCurdy, fa- 
ther of former President Richard A. 
McCurdy, 

The Oldest Legal Reserve Company 

This was the inception of the oldest 
legal reserve life insurance company in 
America, whose charter was granted on 
the 12th of April, 1842, and whose first 
policies were issued on the Ast of Feb- 
ruary, 1843. There are existing com- 
panies whose charters were issued at 
an earlier date but which lay dormant 
for some years; and there is another 
organization which dates further back 
as a church benevolent society, but 
whose career as a legal reserve life in- 
surance company did not begin until 
some years subsequent to 1843. There 
were in 1843 and earlier several stock 
companies, doing chiefly a trust busi- 
ness, Which occasionally issued a life 
insurance policy, but this feature of 
their work was abandoned soon after 
the organization of the Mutual Life. 

As the Mutual Life was to operate 
exclusively on the mutual plan, no poli- 
cies were to be issued until the full 
amount of $500,000 on the ordinary life 
plan had been subscribed. The organ- 
ization of a purely mutual life insur- 
ance company in that early day was no 
light undertaking. Mutual life insur- 
ance, and in fact the idea of life insur- 
ance itself, was so little understood in 
this country that it was hard to awaken 
or maintain popular interest in the new 
enterprise. When the charter had been 
granted after several months of effort, 
it was with great difficulty that 21 of 
the original 36 incorporators could be 
induced to attend the first meeting of 
the board, At this meeting, which was 
held on the 9th of May, 1842, the char- 
ter was formally accepted and Morris 
Robinson was elected president of the 
company. Ten days later, at the sec- 
ond meeting, a secretary, counsel, and 
medical director were elected, The 
third meeting was held on the 24th of 
May, and the only business transacted 
was to accept the resignation of five 
trustees. It was not until the meeting 
of December 21st, that an arrangement 
Was effected whereby the president was 
lo give his services and the use of an 
iflice for one year for $1,500. At this 
meeting also Messrs. Shipman, Ayres 
& Co. were appointed agents to solicit 
applications, and to their activity and 
perseverance was mainly due the suc- 
cess of the efforts to secure subscrip- 
ions for the amount of insurance req- 
uisite to beginning business, 

Success Dawns After Three Years 

On the first of February, 1843, Presi- 
dent Robinson was able to report that 


the required subscriptions had been se- 
cured, but his troubles were not yet 


ended. It was only at long intervals, 
during the next year or two, that a 
quorum of trustees could be secured 


for a meeting. There were other tribu- 
lations also. Many of the original sub- 
scribers for insurance refused to ac- 
cept their policies, and their places had 
to be filled by others. At the end of 
the first fiscal year, January 31, 1844, 
the accumulated funds of the company 
amounted to only $32,311, and the busi- 
ness in force to $1,480,718. One year 
later, however, the funds had increased 
to $97,273, and insurance in force to 
$2,960,083. From this time on the suc- 
cess of the enterprise was well assured. 
Three years later, at the end of the 
fifth fiscal year, the assets of the com- 
pany had increased to more than half 
a million dollars, and the insurance in 
force to $10,000,000. 

The story is told that when the first 


death occurred there was not cash 
enough in the treasury to pay the claim. 


The statement is correct, but, expressed 
in that way it is liable to give a wrong 
impression. The company was amply 
solvent, but its funds had been so close- 
ly invested that, in order to meet this 
claim, it was necessary either to bor- 
row the money or to sell—possibly at 
a sacrifice—securities which had been 
bought for permanent investment. The 
former alternative was adopted, and 
the president of the company and an- 
other trustee obtained the money at 
the bank on their personal note. 
Policies of the First Year 

The Mutual Life wrote 470 
in its first fiscal year, Of these, Policy 
No. 1, issued on the Ist of February, 
1843, lapsed after the payment of one 
premium. Policy No. 11, for $2,000, is- 
sued on the 7th of February, 18438, ma- 
tured as a death claim in 1905. Policy 
No. 22, issued on the same date as the 
last named, matured as a death claim 
in 1904, when the insured had attained 
the age of 101 years, lacking a few 
months. Policy No, 277 matured in 
1905 at age 90; while Policy No. 458 
matured by the death of the insured in 
his 98th year, on the 11th of October, 
1913. This was known to be, up to that 
date, the oldest life insurance policy 
in existence in this country, if not in 
the world, annual premiums having 
been paid for full 70 years. The policy 
was originally issued for $1,500 with a 
yearly premium of $33.60, but at his 
death, by virtue of dividend additions, 
his insurance amounted to $5,762.56, 
The death claim was $3,410.56 in excess 
of all premiums paid, after the insured 
had enjoyed increasing protection for a 
period of nearly 70 years. 
Noted Names Among Early Policy- 

holders 

Among the persons insuring with the 
company in the first year we find the 
names of Fletcher Harper, Jr., and 


policies 


Tammison M. Harper. These young 
men were of the celebrated house of 
Harper Brothers, known to three gen- 
erations as the publishers of Harper’s 
Weekly and Harper’s Magazine. We 
note also the name of Ezra Cornell, of 
Ithaca, New York, the founder of Cor- 
nell University. Cyrus W. Field, who 
laid the first cable across the Atlantic 
Ocean, became a policyholder in the 
first year of the company. Mr. Field’s 
insurance, $10,000, was an ordinary life 
and all dividends during the first 26 
years were taken in the form of paid- 
up additions to the policy. At the ena 
of that period he elected to have the 
cash value of his dividends applied to- 
ward payment of premiums, paid-up ad- 
ditions being surrendered each year in 
an amount sufficient to pay the balance 
of the accruing premium. In this way 
his policy became self-sustaining until 
his death in 1892, at which time out- 
standing additions still in force amount- 
ed to nearly $18,000 in addition to the 
original face amount of the policy. 
There are several interesting entries 
in the policy record relating to Mr. 
Field’s insurance. In the early policies 
of this and other companies there were 
numerous restrictions as to residence, 
travel, etc., that seem singular in this 
day. For an extra premiuni of $50 Mr. 
Field secured permission in 1849 to 
make one voyage to Europe. Later he 
secured permission to travel in the 
southern part of the United States 
south of Maryland, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, and in the territory of Minne- 
sota, from May 24th to September Ist, 
1815. In 1853, for an extra premium 
of 1 per cent. of the face amount of 
the policy, he secured permission to 
travel in certain countries of South 
America. This extra premium was re- 
moved on the 10th of May, 1854. In 
the latter year he again secured per- 
mission to travel in the Southern States 
south of Virginia and Kentucky _ be- 


tween November 1 and July 1. At his 
death Mr. Field left several hundred 
thousand dollars of life insurance 


which was virtually his entire estate, 
although he had been a man of wealth 
and large affairs during the greater 
part of his life. 

Another name on the list is that of 
Lieutenant Edward R. S. Canby, U. S. 
A., afterwards the noted Union Gen- 
eral in the Civil War. It will be re- 
called that General Canby, with two 
other peace commissioners, was mur- 
dered by the Modoc Indians in Oregon 
in 1873, while holding a conference 
with them under promise of protection. 

One of the most noted names in the 
list of policyholders of the first year 
was that of William H. Seward, after- 
wards Secretary of State in the Cabinet 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

Of the 470 policies written in the first 
fiscal year of the company, ten were 
on the lives of women. It is a singular 
coincidence that the first two policy- 
holders to die in the company were 
women. These were Jane Coit, holding 
Policy No. 332, and Alice Seely, Policy 
No. 54, both dying in the second year of 
the company. The circumstance, that 
with only ten women insured the first 
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Business Busi oomin 
usiness Busily B g 
Our representatives, always busy, were never so busy as now. 
quarter in 1916 surpassed in issues and deliveries any three months in 
Our representatives have the working tools, they 
have a Company of unexcelled prestige, and there is a fraternity of feeling 
between Home Office and Field that inspires men and women to do their 

Occasionally we have a general agency opening. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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New - England 
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Insurance Co. 
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Liabilities ........ 69,154,791.00 
ee pe $5,120,189.68 
The New England Mutual’s recognized 
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companies is the 


position in the of American 
result of seventy-two 
years of honorable, capable and equitable 
dealing. If you are a “front rank” man 

you want to be identified with such an 
institution, 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
217 Broadway, New York 


LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 

















two deaths were of that number, has 
no significance in the comparative mor- 
tality of the sexes, because of the small 
number of risks involved. 
Early Policy Forms 

Mutual Life policies for the first few 
years were of two forms only—ordi 
nary life and term insurance, Term 
policies were written for from one to 
seven years without right of renewal. 
The value of protection for the whole 
period of life was little appreciated at 
that time, and hence more than one- 
third of the policies issued in the first 
year were on the term plan, taken out 
for some temporary purpose. Whole 
life protection was more general in 
England, although term insurance there 
also was not rare. It was some years 
before limited payment policies were 
issued by the company, the early issues 
of this form being mostly on the 10- 
payment life plan. Survivorship annui- 
ties were first offered by the company 
in 1861-2, the rates being based upon 
the American Experience Table of Mor 
tality. 

Originated Contribution Method 

The contribution method of appor- 
tioning surplus to policyholders was de- 
vised by Mr. Homans and his assistant, 
David Parks Fackler. Previous to the 
introduction of this table by the Mutual 
Life, dividends in all companies were 
arbitrarily apportioned as a percentage 
of the premium; while the contribu- 
tion method aims to apportion to each 
policy so much of the surplus as was 
contributed by that policy. The latter 
method is now in use by practically all 
American companies issuing participat- 
ing policies, although the formulae used 


by the several companies may vary 
slightly. 
First to Issue Continuous Instalment, or 
Life Income Policy 
The continuous instalment, or life 


income policy, the ideal form of protec- 
tion for the average family, was de- 
vised by Emory McClintock, for many 
years the renowned actuary of the Mu- 
tual Life. The policy was originally 
issued on the 1st of February, 1893, the 
company’s 50th anniversary. This pol- 
icy is now written by many other com- 
panies under various names—‘continu- 
ous instalment,” “life income,” “instal- 
ment and annuity,” “monthly income,” 
etc. 
(To be continued.) 
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Live Hints For Business Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and Geneval Efficiency 














The relation of religious 


Insurance connections to life insur- 
and Belief ance forms the topic of 
in God many an interesting dis- 


cussion in an agency. 
Henry Kronsbein, of the Germania Life, 
caun give an interesting contribution to 
the symposium. He narrates the follow- 
ing incident touching on this subject: 

I claim that the first step toward se- 
curing an application is making the pro- 
per approach. This we can do only if 
we have confidence in ourselves. To 
have this we must believe in our propo- 
sition and know our policy contract con- 
ditions from a to z; in other words, if 
we know our policy contract thoroughly 
we are bound to believe in it and have 
sufficient confidence in ourselves to ap- 
proach anyone on the subject of life in- 
surance regardless of who he may be. 

I ran into a peculiar case sometime 
ago. The party in question had such un- 
limited faith in God that he firmly be- 
lieved He would take care of him should 
anything happen to him or his family. 

I told him that in a measure he was 
correct, but I figured that God would 
only help those who were willing to be 
helped through such means as provided 
by Him. I stated that after all I con- 
sider everything insurance—fire insur- 
ance insures you against loss by fire, 
the same as clothes do against freezing 
and food against starving. 

We are not forced or compelled to 
take these necessities of life offered by 
Him and the same holds good in life in- 
surance. The Bible says: “He that does 
not provide for his family is worse than 
an infidel.” Life insurance does not 
prolong nor shorten your life as some 
people might think it does, but insures 
you against being dependent on others 
in old age, or should anything happen 
t> you it provides the means for edu- 
cating your children and protects your 
wife against the necessity of having to 
£0 out to work for a living (which would 
have been necessary in this particular 
instance). 

Therefore it is your duty and you 
should be willing to be helped by God 
Almighty (as he put it) through the 
means of a life insurance contract with 
some good company. 

I wrote his applieation. 

* * * 


An insurance agent is send- 


A Good ing out a postal card reading 
Postal as follows: “You have the 
Card privilege of applying for ad- 


ditional insurance at your 
present age, but efter March 30 the cost 
will materially inerease, as you must 
be rated one year older. 

“As a good business’ proposition, 
would it not be wise to act at once, and 
thus save an increase in premium? 

“We will cheerfully send particulars 
of our latest contracts upon return of 
the enclosed card without signature.” 

The postal card enclosed, which re- 
quired no signature, was addressed to the 
sender and bore on its back a serial 
number which identified it. The postal 
reads as follows: “Drop this card in 
the mail—no signature necessary. 

“Dear Sir: Please send full particulars 
regarding my privilege referred to in 
your letter.’ Not a bad idea. 

* + 

Of course if you are afraid, 
Not For you'd better not be a life in- 
Timid surance man. If you can’t go 
Souls in to win—better stay out. 
It’s not for the timid souls, 
nor for the meék nor for the fearful 
ones—it’s a real man’s job and it 
means aggressive and continuous effort 
if one would succeed and who wants to 
try anything at all without that inten- 
tion? That’s what you're here for, isn’t 

it, to make a success of your life? 

But if you venture it, if you really 


take it on, if you sign up a contract, 
then stick. Don’t be a quitter for the 
quitter never yet won out on anything, 
says the “Security Agents.” 

Don’t wobble—be firm as a rock in 
ycur determination and stay by the fort. 
If success does not follow your effort, 
work a ‘bit harder, take an inventory, 
find out if you are on the right track. 

There’s hardly a man anywhere who 
does not admit his need of life insur- 
ance, its desirability and his duty in 
the matter. Well, with such a chance 
as that, if you don’t win it’s up to you, 
isn‘t it, and you are perhaps not telling 


ycur story right. That’s what’s the 
matter. 
* *K * 
W. OL. Andre,’ general 
Value of agent of the Massachu- 
Straight setts at Spokane, Wash., 
Canvassing a successful solicitor, says 


regarding methods of get- 
ting business: 

“The majority of agents canvass their 
friends satisfactorily, but waste alto- 
gether too much time running from one 
end of the city to the other with no 
definite end in view and, as a result, 
they make but very few calls. 

“T recall one time about six years ago 
when I spent over six weeks of my time 
in canvassing one of the largest busi- 
ness blocks in our city—without miss- 
ing a single employee who worked in 
that building. The result was I wrote 
a little over $2,100 of accident and 
health premiums in that one building 
and through the acquaintance of those 
policyholders I am still getting leads 
to new business from their friends and 
associates.” 

* a * 
Equitable Life Assurance 

Equitable’s Society agents have been 
Convertible given the following in- 

Policy structions about the So- 
ciety’s convertible policy: 

If the Waiver of Premium Clause is 
preferred, the extra charge for that is 
slightly less than for the Disability 
Clause. 

Under a large policy the Disability 
Clause may cover only a part of the in- 
surance and that the waiver of Premium 
Clause may be: desired on the excess 
over that amount, subject to the re- 
strictions stated in the Manual. 

Not only will the premiums cease un- 
der the terms of this new Disability 
Clause after the insured becomes total- 
ly and permanently disabled, but, if 
desired, the policy will thereupon be 
continued as a life income contract, 
That is to say, the insured will receive 
an annual income thereafter (payable 
in monthly instalments if desired), and 
even if the insured dies before the full 
face of the policy has been paid the 
balance will be paid to the beneficiary. 
If, on the other hand, the insured lives 
(provided he continues to be _ totally 
disabled) the income will continue as 
long as he lives. 

The value of this feature needs no 
demonstration. The fact that the in- 
sured has become disabled will sig- 
nify that the productive period of his 
life has ended; and while it will be a 
great relief to escape the necessity of 
paying future premiums, it may be of 
still greater importance to him _ to 
have the privilege of beginning at once 
to enjoy the proceeds of his insurance. 

The annual premium in the specimen 
policy for the first 5 years, including 
the charge for the disability feature, is 
$349.20. 


The same policy without the 
disability feature would 
have, for the first five, 
years, an annual premium 


em ener oe 
Making the annual charge 

for the disability feature 

for the first 5 years ..... 7.30 


During the first five years the policy 
is a “Life” contract. At the end of the 
fifth year the insured must decide 
whether it shall be continued as an 
ordinary life contract or a limited pay- 
ment life contract. Here are the op- 
tions (illustrated in Specimen Policy, 
age 35). 

Options at End of First Five Years 

Option 1. The policy may be con- 
tinued as an ordinary life contract for 
the original amount ($10,000) at a 40 
per cent. reduction in the premium rate, 
as follows: 


Annual rate after the fifth 
year for $10,000 of insur- 
ance 

Annual rate after the fifth 


year for the disability 
DUUUNENE ais sik cco 5cyt anaes 4.40) 
Total annual premium after 
oS 2 ae er $209.50 


OR 

Option 2. The insured may continue 
to pay the original premium ($349.20) 
and the amount of the insurance (still 
on the ordinary life plan) will be in- 
creased (subject to a medical examina- 
tion and evidence of good health satis- 
factory to the Society), to $15,060. 

OR 

Option 3. The insured may convert 
the policy into a limited payment life 
contract for $10,000, by paying the orig- 
inal premium ($349.20) for thirteen 
years longer. 

Option 4. If Option 8 has been se 
lected, and when thirteen years later 
the policy has become fully paid up as 
a life contract, the insured may, under 
Option 4, convert the policy into an en- 
dowment, payable to him as soon as he 
has paid premiums for the still further 
period of nine years. 

COSDEN’S INSURANCE 
A. L. Farmer and A. E. Duran, of Tulsa, 
Okla., Negctiated Deal—New York 
Life Took $150,000 


The writing of $1,000,000 insurance 
o: the life of J. S. Cosden, of Cosden 
& Co., the Oklahoma oil man, who for- 
merly lived in Baltimore, was engi- 
neered by A. ta Farmer and A. HE. 
Duran, of the New York Life. The pre- 
miums will aggregate about $25,000 a 
year. Thirteen life companies are 
carrying the insurance. The New York 
Life has taken $150,000 of the amount; 
five other companies wrote $100,000 
each, and the other policies range down 
ta $50,000. 





Live OPPORTUNITIES are OPEN 
for AGENTS who CAN DELIVER 


Men capable not only of writing 
applications but of collecting the 
premiums, are always welcome to 
our forces and can be advanta- 
geously placed. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 
Superintendent of Agencies 


7 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 








The “Home Life” 


The fifty-sixth annual state- 
the Home Life 


Insurance Company, of which 


ment oO f 


George E. Ide is President, pre- 
sents a record of substantial 
policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 


benefits to its 


growth in financial strength. 


Assets increased to 
$32,029,439.71 after paying to 
policy-holders $3,447,381 in- 


cluding dividends of 


$602,721 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,766,740 and 
is now 


$125,660,173 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JO} IN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 














WHAT IS OPPORTUNITY? 


As a rule something you create 
yourself, but working conditions 
helpa great deal. ‘That is where we 
can help—if you can deliver. One 
or two openings of importance now 
—but only for the right men. You 
may be the man. It’s your move. 


Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WwW. C. BALDWIN, President 
HOWARD S. SUTPHEN, Director of Agencies 
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W.D. Wyman, President 





Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Ine. 1851 


New policies with modern provisions 
W.S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 


Attractive literature 
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An unusually nove 





| PROBLEMS WHICH FACE A NEW LIFE COMPANY 


By James R. Duffin, President Inter-Southern, Louisville 


annual report was made to stockholders of the Inter-Southern 





Life by President Duitlin, the article below being an extract. Several other extracts 
from the report will be printed later. The Inter-Southern has $4,464,884 assets and 
$38,170,683 Insurance in force, 
(Continued from last week.) 
eeee'__ 


Now if you desire to carry on the busi- 
ness of the company upon a very econo- 
mical and conservative basis, the fol- 
lowing officers might be dropped from 
the pay-roll and the recommendations 
contained herein changed to fit the new 
conditions. The president, second vice- 
president, treasurer, general counsel 
and the superintendent of agencies 
could be dropped froin the pay-roll if 
you desire to stand still, or go back- 
wards in a blast of conservatism. In 
such event, six other men on salary 
should likewise he let out and the com- 
pany mark time for a few years, and 
postage, stationery and printing be cut 
entirely out. Two-thirds of the office 
force would have to be let out within 
four months. By such methods, the 
company probably would make money 
in 1916, but it would never be a great 
company and would never pay well. It 
might not pay at all. It would be large- 
lv a question of sheer luck, if it did not 
coon retire from business. Some of 
these things we can gradually do and 
grow as we do them. Some can never 
pe done and live. There is not a man 
in the employ of the company but that 
| can guarantee to make a profit on for 
the company in 1916, or else he will re- 
sgn on his own accord. There is not, 
to my knowledge, many of the men 
that the company can do without, un- 
less it is the president. You can, per- 
haps, dispense with his services easier 
than any other man, and he will not be 
concerned. These men need no brief 
from me. 


PRIDDY FOR PRESIDENT 


Friends Throughout Country Want Him 
to Head National Association of 
Life Underwriters 


A growing movement to make Law- 
rence Priddy president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters is be- 
ing noticed in association circles, cul- 
minating this week in the sending to 
Mr, Priddy of a number of letters ex- 
pressing satisfaction with the legisla- 
tion regarding expenses just passed in 
this State, The Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of New York, under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Priddy, is generally given 
credit through the country, for the agi- 
tation which resulted in a successful 
termination of this issue. One feature 
of the new legislation is that the con- 
ferences which made it possible have 
been amicable. All concerned, includ 
ing the Insurance Department, showed 
a desire to adjust matters to the best of 
their ability. 

Mr. Priddy has not announced that 
he will become a candidate for the Na- 
tional Association presidency. It is re- 
ported that on the Coast there is a 
movement to make J. N. Russell presi- 
dent, 


Liquor and Life Insurance 


(Continued from page 6.) 


ng an excess of approximately 15 per 
cent. over the non-abstainers’ dividends. 
Peoria Life 
The Peoria Life Insurance Company 
of Peoria, Mlinois, maintains a separate 
Section for total abstainers at reduced 
premium rates. And a new company, 
tie Chicago and Northwestern Life In- 
Strance Company, of Chicago, Illinois, 
MSt organizing, announces that it will 
also maintain a separate section for 
total abstainers, making a special fea- 
lure of this class of risks. 
National Temperance Life 
The National Temperance Life Insur- 





But it is only fair to say that in all 
of my observation, I have never seen 
a better, more earnest or satisfactory 


organization of men. There has been 
very little at cross purpose. Most of 


them are enthusiasts. But few errors 
have been made and they are being cor- 
rected. <A little bickering, some jeal- 
ousy, considerable knocking, too much 
System, too many reports and not 
enough constructive work, expending 
money to get results, favoring relatives, 
waiting upon each other, machine meth- 
ods, referring problems to others in- 
stead of solving them, depending upon 
team work instead of going it alone, 
Zetting in the organization and dream- 
ing that you are busy, when, in fact, 
you are really an idler, are all faults 
common to human organizations. 

These faults we shall always have 
with us and they are only magnified by 
peor executives. Sometimes they are 
aggravated by sickness at home, per- 
scnal affairs, or even a bad meal and a 
secur stomach. Our men have their 
fiults and I have mine. Any other like 
organization of men, given the same 
problems, will have as many faults. So 
I shall either stand or fall with these 
men. I am for all of them just as they 
are. If I am right on any given propo- 
sition, I would rather work it out with 
them than any other men. If we can- 
not make a success of this company, 
no other men need try. If this company 
does not continue to become great and 
strong, it shall not be the fault of the 
men and the management. 


ance Company of Dallas, Texas, recently 
re-insured in the Southwestern Life, of 
Dallas, was organized for the purpose of 
insuring total abstainers at more favor- 
able rates than those offered to non- 
abstainers—-the rates for abstainers be- 
ing based upon mortality 25 per cent. 
less than the American Table. This 
company’s business is still carried on 
by the Southwestern Life Insurance 
Company and the death rate has been 
exceedingly favorable. The number of 
policies is not great enough and they 
have not been long enough under obser- 
vation to give reliable indications of the 
final result. Total abstainers in Texas, 
however, may wpe interested to know 
that they can secure life insurance in a 
home company and be kept separate 
from the “common herd,” all their own 
mortality profits being divided up 
among themselves. 
Sun Life 

Other companies abroad, notably the 
Sun Life Insurance Company (one of 
the oldest in the world—having com- 
menced business in the year 1810), al- 
lows a reduction in premiums of 5 per 
cent. to total abstainers, and the Scot- 
tish Temperance Life Insurance Com- 
pany allows a reduction varying from 
) per cent. to 10 per cent. according to 
the kind of policy issued, stating its 
experience to be that the death rate 
among non-abstainers insured by it is 
one-third higher than among the ab- 
stainers. 


“PREPAREDNESS MONTH” 

The Ohio State Life, which has more 
than $10,000,000 in force, has designated 
\pril as “Preparedness month.” Agents 
are told: “Now to the Front! Like Col. 
Dodd, in his ride through the difficult 
passes, let us capture Manana—putting 
off until to-morrow what should be done 
to-day.” 





Mrs. Beulah Sterling Givens, the 
clever and efficient assistant secretary 
of the Texas Life Convention, has re- 
signed owing to ill-health. 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the People 
The Company By the People 


For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company’s 
Business during 1915 was: 


639 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 
9,175 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,956,438 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 


$326,616.50 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 


$146,602.49 per day in Increase of 


Assets 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








Southern Life 


Payments to 


Policyholders since Organiz 
Is Paying its Policyholders OVEL...........6-.-s+eseeeeeeeeeeesnenes $ 1,350,000.00 annually 
GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 





ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST - LARGEST - STRONGEST 
Insurance 


Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1915; 


AOSRtS  sxcevovvesseccese dapanebedhberns rsenbeseeseeeseeetens $ 12,629,857.65 
Liabilities ...cccccces 10,818,731.99 
Capital and Surplu 1,811,125.66 
Fnaurance ip FereOs..cccccocccccccesecceces 104,822,701.00 


16,811,250.99 








WILLIAM N. COMPTON 


General Agent 
Metropolitan District 


St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OF THE 


DETERMINATION and ENERCY 
never before encountered such OPPORTUNITIES for 


LIVE ACENTS 


as are offered by the Policy Contracts 
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Representing 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘oldest company in America 
mean certain success for you. 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; B. F. 
Hadley, Vice-President; W. L. Hadley, 


Secretary. The address of the officers 


is the office of this newspaper. Tele- 
thone 2497 John. 
Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


sopies, 15 cents. 

Entered as second-class matter Jan- 
uary, 4, 1907, at the Post Office at New 
York, N. Y.; under the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1879. 


COMPANY CRITICS 

Several libel suits are on the tapis be- 
couse of articles printed in insurance 
papers reflecting upon a fire insurance 
company. The company is one which is 
trying its best to conduct its affairs legi- 
timately and economically, in which ef- 
fort it is succeeding, judging by a com- 
its 1915 and 1915 expense 
accounts. The company had some un- 
fortunate internal troubles in the past, 
put suecessfully weathered that storm, 
all of the publicity that accom- 
panied it. Now comes a new attempt to 
embarrass the 

This case brings up a legitimate ques- 
Should not & helping hand be ex- 
fire 


parison of 


and 
‘ompany. 


tion: 


tended to insurance companies 


which are making every effort to suc- 
ceed along correct underwriting lines? 


Why give them a kick towards destruc- 
tion? Every time an insurance compa- 
ry collapses the result is harmful to fire 
insurance generally—to the stock com- 
panies because one of their number has 
failed; to the agents and brokers who 
laced the policies. The 
fire insurance companies should be cen- 
sored by the insurance departments, and 


solvency of 


the insurance departments only. 


A STUDY IN PSYCHOLOGY 

the State of Ken- 
tucky of the so-called Huffaker bill, 
which was approved by the Governor 
March 15, 1916, and its reception by in- 
surance men, an interesting 
study. If, in June, 1914 (when interest 
in the Kentucky insurance situation was 
at white heat), the Legislature of Ken- 
tucky had enacted the statute just 
passed, it would have been regarded as 
The enact- 


The enactment in 


presents 


nothing short of a miracle. 
ment of the law to-day has passed prac- 
tically unnoticed. 

In June, 1914, the insurance 
nies were out of the State of Kentucky. 
The business interests of the State 
were worried about their insurance pro- 
tection and their credit. The local 
agents of the State were gravely con- 
cerned about their livelihood and every 
insurance man in the country was read- 
ing eagerly the latest news concern- 
ing the situation in Kentucky and con- 
sidering, with great interest, the ques- 


compa- 


tion of how the controversy could be 
adjusted. They hoped for relief from 
the effect of a stringent State rate- 


niaking law, administered by a hostile 
board, with the maximum of expense 
and annoyance and with the result of a 
progressive reduction in insurance rates 





which brought them to a lower level 
whenever the State Board acted. If the 
State of Kentucky had, at that time, 
said to the insurance companies: ‘‘We 
will repeal the law; we will perpetuate 
existing ror years at the 
amounts which have been fixed by the 
companies own action free from inter- 
ference by the State we 
will legalize the companies rating bu- 


rates two 


authorities; 


reau; will permit those bureaus, 
in the future, to make insurance rates 
without power on the part of any pub- 
lic officials to order any reduction of 
rates except such as shall be based on 
a five-year experience predicated 
upon a fair aggregate profit to the com- 
will relieve the companies 


re- 


we 


and 


panies; we 
from the 
quirements for detailed information by 
the State 
tion of the expense of its maintenance, 
will limit the 


harassment of excessive 


Board and from a large por- 
anti-discrimina- 
such manner that the com- 
penies discrimination by 
increasing rates if they find that course 
fair in view of the facts of the 
if all this had been done at the 
thinking of 
insurance 
conceive 


and 
tion 


we 
law in 
may remove 
to be 
case” 
time when people were 
Kentucky as the center of 
interest, imagination fails to 
of the way in which reversal of 
form would have been regarded by in- 
surance men. 

Yet, this is just what 
of the Huffaker bill has accomplished 
The action came almost two years after 
the fight. It came when attention was 
directed elsewhere. It when the 
ercitement was at Columbia, S. C., in- 
stead of at Frankfort, Ky. Everyone 
knows that insurance companies have 
withdrawn from South Carolina be- 
cause of the enactment of unfair legis- 
lation. Few realize that, at the same 
time, one of the great States of the 
Middle West has made good its promise 
to the full, repealed a radically vicious 


such 


the enactment 


came 


State rate-making law and substituted 
in its place a statute which restores 
the rate-making power to the compa- 


nies under a mild and rational measure 
of State supervision. The contrast is 
a study in psychology. 

LOOSE TALK 

of the accident companies 
issued a statement to its agents com- 


nenting upon the character of legisla- 


One has 


tion and legislators, making rather 
caustic comments about the type of 
men in legislatures. The statement 


concludes with the comment that there 
will be saner legislation for the policy- 


holder and insurance company when 
men are placed in State assemblies 


“who will forget graft and pull and lis- 
ten to the dictates of business wisdom 
and prudence. 

It strikes The Underwriter 
that it is not the better part of wisdom 
to circulate such literature among 
Better grades of men than 
furmerly are going to the legislature. 
it is also unfair to apply the expression 
“vraft and pull’ without proof. The 
introduction of many an obnoxious bill 
is due to nothing more serious than a 
misconception of facts. “Grafter,” a 
name particularly abhorrent in America, 
should not be flung unless the facts 
are at hand to justify the epithet. It 
snould never be catapulted at a target 
consisting of a class of men, particular- 
ly legislators. 


” 


Fastern 


agents, 
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DAVID K, PAIGE 


David K. Paige, district agent of the 
Mutual Life in Akron, O., made the fol- 
lowing record from February 15, 1914, to 
February 15, 1916: Amount written and 
paid for, $512,500; number of applica- 
lions, 50; average amount of each poli- 
cy, $10,000; total amount of premiums, 
$19,530; average per $1,000, about $40; 


amount of term insurance, not any, 
Amount declined, not any. Largest pol- 
icy, $100,000. Smallest policy, $1,500. 


Amount returned “not taken,” none. 
Mr. Paige’s record of “not taken” was 
not an exceptional year, as his percent- 
age of policies returned has always been 
small. There is something more than 
luck in this; there is skill, care, knowl- 
edge of his prospects before starting so- 


liciting. Mr. Paige’s achievement was 
a personal one. He has no sub-agents. 
The item “no term insurance” also 


throws an interesting light on his meth- 
ods. All in all Mr. Paige’s record and 
his methods are worthy of study by 
agents who want te get ahead. 

Mr. Paige has been with the Mutual 
life for eighteen years. Large corpora- 
tions are his specialty. 

aa + * 

Charles L. MacGregor, of the North 
western National Life, Minneapolis, is 
writing an interesting and valuable se- 
ries of articles on life insurance in “The 
Kra.” The January issue contains an 
article entitled “Iverybody’s Business,” 
in which Mr. MacGregor sums up the 
best opinion against the taxation of life 
insurance. “In 1911, 1,650 bills affecting 
life insurance were introduced in State 
legislatures,” he writes. “Had they 
all become laws it is said that nearly 
$1,000,000 would have been imposed on 
the already too heavily taxed policy- 
holders.” 

+ * * 

Forrest F. Dryden, president of the 
Prudentiiil Insurance Company of 
America, has been elected a director of 
the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York. 

” s * 

Joseph Atkinson, the veteran six 
foot, red haired genius who has been 
editor of The Prudential publications 
for twenty years, and is regarded by 
many as the greatest writer on “en- 
thusiasm” in the country, is recovering 
from a serious illness and may soon be 
back at his desk. Anyway, this week 
a letter signed by each member of the 
editorial board of the company was 
sent to Mr. Atkinson wishing him a 
speedy return to good health. 

* * ae 

J. G. Hilliard, who has been in Cali- 
fornia for the winter season, will re- 
turn to New York next week. 





Herman L. Ekern, former Wisconsin 
commissioner, and Erwin A. Meyers. 
a lawyer, announce that they have as. 
sceciated to advise upon and handle jp. 
surance matters, and will give specija] 
uttention to practice before State Ip. 
surance Departments, to assisting jp 
or conducting investigations or hear. 
ings, and to drafting or codifying insur. 
ance laws. This service is for officers 


and managers of insurance companies 
and fraternal societies, policyholders, 
stockholders, members, attorneys at 


law, State or city officers and _ public 
ciganizations. It will include: “Attend. 
ing to the organization, reorganization, 
licensing and admission of companies 
cr societies; preparing. articles of or. 
ganization, by-laws, amendments, poli- 
cies, certificates and  indorsements: 
protecting individual, company, society 
or public rights in relation to policies, 
losses, rates, expenses, dividends and 
other matters; and drafting proposed 
legislation relating to insurance and 
the prevention of loss.” Mr. Ekern re. 
tired as Commissioner of Insurance of 
Wisconsin in 1915, after ten years of 
public service dealing with insurance, 
His experience includes service with 
State insurance commissions and com- 
mittees of the legislatures and of the 
Insurance Commissioners and a_ part 
im drafting and recommending much of 


the insurance law now in force. He 
was also six years a member of the 
Wisconsin Legislature and has_ prae- 
ticed law since 1894. Mr. Meyers is 


an attorney at law and has had experi- 
ence in the departments at Washing- 
ton and in Wisconsin, and during the 
legislative sessions of the past four 
years has served as an official drafts. 
man in the preparation and codification 
of legislation. Their office is in Madi- 
son, Wis. 
* * * 

Thomas H. Swartz, formerly in the in- 
surance, and in the insurance newspaper 
business, and more recently a promoter, 
surprised his William street friends re- 
cently, by the news that he has com- 
pleted the organization of the Pan Han- 
dle Exploration Company, a $2,000,000 
corporation in Wheeling, W. Va., and is 
now living in that city. 

bd * * 

Thurlow B. Merrill, late superintend- 
ent of the Aetna Life at Chicago, left an 
estate of $500,600, according to the 
Hartford “Courant.” 

* * * 

Samuel W. McCulloch, who has been 
appointed acting superintendent of in- 
surance in Pennsylvania, has been in 
the department of that State for more 
than fifteen years, He is one of the 
most active of the departmental offi- 
cials, and has been practically head of 
the Pennsylvania department for some 
time. He has for years been the de- 
partment’s representative at meetings 
of insurance commissioners. 

* ca es 

John F. Zimmerman is celebrating 
his fiftieth year of service with the 
American of Newark. He entered the 
employ of the company as a boy of 
fourteen. He ig now Newark loss ad- 
juster. 


TO DO FIRE BUSINESS 

In the Maryland Senate and House 
of Delegates is a bill to change the 
charter of the Mutual Life of Baltimore 
by omitting from it the privilege of do- 
ing a fire insurance business. As the 
charter is an old one, and this privi- 
lege was placed there, but under the. 
law of Maryland it cannot do both. 


Robert Lecky, the well-known Rich- 
mond insurance man, was defeated for 
mayor in the Richmond primaries this 
week. 





Arthur R. Meagher has been appoint: 
ed agent of the United States Lloyds 
in St. Louis. 
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DEATH OF WILFORD N. PATTON 


PRESIDENT OF NORTHWESTERN 
NATIONAL 
pied of Heart Disease—Went With 
Fire Insurance Company in 
1875—His Career 


Wilford M. Patton, president of the 
Northwestern National Insurance Com- 
pany, died suddenly from heart disease 
Sunday in his home in Milwaukee. He 
vas 69 years old. Mr. Patton was born 
it Deansville, N. Y., June 16, 1847. He 
jad lived in Wisconsin ever since. 

Went to Work at 14. 

He began to work for the American 
Express Company when 14 years old, 
having been graduated from the grade 
«hools of Appleton. He later became 
gh expresS messenger, a position of 
trust in those days. He was manager 

the Portage office for four years, 
vhen he became assistant cashier of 
tte Columbia County bank at Portage. 
He remained with that institution until 
ihe bank went out of business early in 
1875. 

In August of the same year he was 
“yen a responsible position by the 
Northwestern National Insurance Com- 
pany of this city. Six years later he 
eecame assistant secretary. Upon the 
death of John T. McGregor in Novem- 
jer, 1895, he was elected secretary. 
When William Jones resigned to be- 
come president of the Milwaukee Me- 
chanics’ Insurance Company, Mr. Pat- 
ton Was chosen second vice-president. 
He held that office for four years. In 
104 he was elected president. He was 
an active director of the Marine Na- 
tonal Bank for many years. 

Was Club Member 

Mr. Patton was one of the original 
cmpany of the Light Horse Squadron 
aud was a member of the Milwaukee, 
Rue Mound Country and Milwaukee 
\thletie clubs, and of the Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association. He 

survived by his wife and = one 
deughter, Mrs. John Eldred, Jr. Mrs. 
Patton was Miss Christiana S. Dela- 
mater, of Portage, and was married 

6 him in 1867. 


DISORDERLY HOUSES 
Are They Bad Risks From an Insurance 
Standpoint?—-Some Facts About 
Kitchenette Apartments 





An investigation has just been com- 
pleted of fires in disorderly houses in 
lis State with some rather surprising 
results. The most important is that 
the fire record has touched lightly on 
this class of property. In explaining 
\liy this is so the man who made the 













NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Ine, 1911 











Serre $515,049.38 
Reserve ...... 138,148.22 
Capital ...... 275,000.00 
Surplus ...... 78,171.37 






OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 


a 


investigation said that there are a great 
many reasons why tenants of such 
places are particularly adverse to fire; 
and for that reason are more careful in 
gv.arding against fire than the ordinary 
risk.’ 

The same investigator has looked 
irto the fire record of kitchenette apart- 
ments, which are numerous in New 
York City and which consist, as a rule, 
of two rooms anda kitchenette in which 
light meals can be prepared with con- 
venience. It is the opinion of some 
rating organizations that the kitche- 
nette attracts an undesirable class of 
tenants and that fires are apt to be 
f.equent. The investigator declared 
that the fire record of kitchenette apart- 
ments is unusually good. 


CRISIS IN WASHINGTON 





Dissatisfaction With Management of 
Underwriters’ Association of Dis- 
trict of Columbia 





Rumors of dissatisfaction with the 


direction of the Underwriters’ Associa- 


tion of the District of Columbia 
reached a crisis this week when it was 
reported that one of the companies will 
resign unless there is an improvement 
in the situation. 

So far as The Eastern Underwriter 
can learn much of this dissatisfaction 
is With the assistant to FE. R. Hardy, 
who, it is claimed, is a good engineer, 
but has not had insurance experience. 
Mr. Hardy runs down to Washington 
at intervals, but is pretty well tied up 
with his work at the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange, his lectures and 
other activities. There has also been 
some sharp comment on the method 
of promulgating rate changes, etec., a 
charge being made that some agencies 
receive information in advance’ of 
others. 


MANAGES SPRINKLER DEPT. 

H. N. Hellriegel has been placed in 
charge of the New York City improved 
risks department of the Phoenix of 
London. Mr. Hellriegel has spent four 
years in the improved risks department 
of the Phoenix and is well educated in 
tl.is phase of the business. 

The improved risks department of the 
Phoenix has been in existence since 
lest December. Jt was with the idea of 
establishing an additional service to the 
New York City brokers that this depart- 
ment was instituted and it is being di 
rected along these lines. 

NO SUCCESSOR YET 

The National Union has not yet ap- 
pointed a successor to Special Agent 
Patton in New York State. 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Inc, 1870 


pe ee $172,302.60 
en. eer 27,678.96 
Cee w.5.3.4.5) 100,000.00 
ee 42,986.21 











FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE—ALL LINES 





The Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 





Liabilities (Except Capital) 
Surplus to Policyholders 


Statement January 1, 1916 


Cash Capital . - $1,000,000.00 
2,377,857.39 
467,413.45 


1,910,443.94 








AFFILIATED WITH 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE /ETNA ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY CO. 





GOOD PENNSYLVANIA YEAR 


Home Leads With $1,101,022 Premiums 
—Insurance Co. of N. A. Second; 
L. & L. & G. Third; 

Association Fourth 


prints the premiums and losses for 1915 


Germania ....... 
Hamburg ....,... 
PNG: Soa cawawici 1,101,022 


a A pee 
& L & G oeeee 


re 
National ....... 
Nat. BL F 


Bb. & M... 


Penn. 

Royal 
Rossia . 
Springfield 
Westchester 


WAR RISK RATES 
Complaints about 
ccming in to the 
retes have been 
late, and some’ people 
are too high. 

















of New York 


Commerce Ins. Co. Granite State Fire Ins. Co. 
of Portsmouth, N. H. 


Cleveland Nat. Fire 







of Albany, N. Y. 


Columbian Nat. Fire 
Co. 
of Detroit, Mich. 








REPRESENTING 





Franklin Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Imperial Assurance Co. Equitable Fire & Marine 
of Providence, R. I. 


of Pittsburgh, Pa. 








New York 


of Cloveead, Ohio 
Pittsburgh Fire Insurance Co. 
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THE LOSS PAYABLE CLAUSE a 
= INSURANCE. COMPANY. 
W. N. Bament of Home Insurance Co., Tells of Suggestions oe 


For Amendment of This Provision of Policy 











The storm center of most of 
sation which has taken place in con- 
nection with the interest of the mort- 
gagee is to be found in lines 56 to 59 
ct the policy, which reads as follows: 


If, with the 
pany, an interest 
shall exist in favor 
or of any perscn or corporation 
having an interest in the subject 
of insurance otner than the interest 
of the insured es described herein, 


consent of this com- 
under this policy 
of a mortgagee 


the conditions hereinbefore con 
tained shall apply in the manner 
expressed in such provisions and 


conditions of insurance relating to 
such interest as shall be written 
upon, attached or appended hereto, 
This paragrap) has been to some 
courts a stumbling block and to others 
fuolishness, and, if it were not in the 
policy, or if the intention of its au- 
thors had been more clearly expressed, 
much of the litigation which has taken 


place would have been avoided, There 
involving the 


are three leading cases 
question of contribution under the 
mortgagee clause, two by the New 
York Court of Appeals and one by the 
United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
ona: * * * 

Conditions of the Policy 


made 


Various suggestions have been 
clause 


as to how the “loss payable” 
should be amended so as to meet the 
conditions brought about by the three de- 


cisions, and, in this connection, it 1s 
important to note that in none of the 
ceses referred to did the clause con- 


toin any reference to the conditions of 
the policy. 

The following has been suggested: 
“Loss, if any, payable to ........-. as 
interest may appear, subject, neverthe- 
less, to all the conditions of this poli- 
cy,” but this has been objected: to ‘on 
the ground that on its very face it 
creates a distinct contract with the 
payee, which it is desirable to avoid, 
and the answer to this criticism is that 
the several courts, whose opinions ‘we 
have been considering, have practically 
decided that lines 56 to 59 of the policy 
have that effect as soon as a “loss pay- 
able” clause is placed on the policy. 
The point, however, may be well taken 
as to those States which already have 
placed, and which in the future may 
ace a less liberal interpretation upon 
the present clause. 

A number of States have already 
ruled that under the present “loss pay- 
able” clause the mortgagee is simply a 
naked payee and only entitled to re- 
ceive such amount as may be legally 
due the assured, and other States in 
future doubtless will hold the same 
way, hence, in our effort to overcome 
cecisions in some States, care should 
be taken not to jeopardize our interest, 
in others by unwise changes in the ex- 
isting clause, for a form which may 
cure in one jurisdiction may kill in 
another. Another objection is that by 
making the policy subject to all the 
conditions of the policy, it simply re- 
affirms lines 56 to 59 and brings us 
buck to where we started from. It is 
possible, however, that under the form 
suggested the court might, notwith- 
standing, decide in accordance with 
the manifest intention of the parties. 

Suggestions for New Clauses 
Another suggestion is: 

Any loss which may be ascer- 
tained to be due the assured under 
this policy, shall be held payable 
ME phases as interest may ap- 
pear. It being understood and 
agreed that there is no contract 
under this clause or policy with 

except as relating to the 
payment of money due the assur- 


-)) Pee 


the liti- 


improved 


And still another is: 


payable to...... as 
appear, 


Loss, if 
interest 
This endorsement 
to vest in said payee 


any, 
may 
shall be held 
no right or in- 


terest in this insurance save ag the 
appointee to receive the amount, if 
any, which may become due the 


assured hereunder, in the event of 


loss, any condition of the policy to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 


The 

It is hereby agreed that such loss 
or damage as shall have been ascer- 
tained and proved to be due under 
all the conditions of the within 
policy to (which conditions 


latest sugeestion is as follows: 


are hereby by reference incorpor- 
ated into, and made applicable to 
the payee herein named as a part 


of this agreement as fully as though 
written at leneth herein), shall be 
held payable unto 
California Solves Difficulty 
The State of California has solved 
the difficulty in its new standard policy 
by leaving out the paragraph contained 
in lines 56 to 59 and this is probably 
the simplest and most effectual way of 
remedying the defect. It has also been 
left out of the new standard policies re- 


cently adopted by the States of Penn- 
sylvania, North Carolina and South 
Carolina. This, of course, could not be 


done non-standard 


States. 


except in policy 


CANCELLATION CLAUSE 


Considerable Opposition to Its Elimina- 
tion—Views of a Southeastern 
Underwriter 


Considerable opposition to the aboli- 
tion of the cancellation clause wag dis- 
covered in the country by The Eastern 
Underwriter this week, despite the fact 


that several well-known managers be- 
lieve that iis elimination will cure va 
rious ills of the business. 


A Southeastern manager says: “The 
companies have for time immemorial, 
suffered because of the large number of 
policies issued and returned ‘not taken’ 


after they had been in force several 
months. In other words, agents and 
brokers make it a habit to issue poli- 


whether the assured has ordered 
renewal or not, and sometimes hold the 
same for as long as six months and then 
return to the company to be cancelled 


cies 


flat without any earned premium, with 
the result that. there is considerable 
loss on the transaction, and with the 


that if there had been 
a fire, claim would have arisen. It is 
an old story, however, and if anything 
can be done whereby relief is afforded 
the companies it should be undertaken. 
although the dcing away with the can- 
cellation clause does not seem to me 
would in any way meet the situation. 
1 certainly am opposed to any change in 
the cancellation clause, but as indicated 
above, would welcome anything that 
would do away with the abuse of poli- 
cies being returned without any earned 
premium.” 


almost certainty 


GOES WITH NORTH AMERICA 

C. W. Johnson, now with the Undaer- 
writers’ Association of New York State, 
on April 15 is to become head of the 
risk department of the In- 
surance Company of North America. 


RETURNS FROM SOUTH CAROLINA 


George M. La Monte, Commissioner 


of Banking and Insurance, New Jersey, 
has returned from South Carolina, 
where he looked over the situation 


there. 


LIABILITIES, 
SURPLUS 


$2,585,923.98 
TO POLICY 








STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


308 & 310 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


HOLDERS, = $1,4126,120.70 


ASSETS, $1,012,311.68 








NEW COMPANY HERE 
is being 
Its capi- 


The 
promoted in 


Hudson Insurance Co, 
New York City. 


tal is $200,000, paid-up surplus of the 
same amount. Leon Sanders” and 
Charles D. Hirst are active in the pro- 
motion, 


It is said that this will be “a brokers’ 


company.” 


NEW SPECIAL 

Allen, New Jersey 
the Concordia {Fire, 
He is succeeded by 


special 
has re- 
Charles 


John C. 
agent of 
signed. 





Schuchhardt, formerly with the Nor- 
wich Union in New England. 
Are Your Insurance Affairs 


Satisfactorily Handled? 
ARTHUR F. HOUTS & CO., Inc. 


GENERAL INSURANCE 
80 Maiden Lane, New York City 


Expert attention to brokerage busi- 
ness and excellent facilities for hand- 
ling insurance anywhere in the 
United States and Canada. 








H. KRAMER 
ADJUSTER 
FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES 
105 William Street, New York City 








(FIRE! 


Oerman American 
Insurance Company 
New Yo tk 


STATEMENT JANUARY 


CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


'.1918 


2i 450. 623 





AGENTS WANTED WHERE NOT REPRESENTED 





John C. Paige Co. 
INSURANCE 


65 Kilby St. 





Boston, Mass. 

















THE COMPANY WITH THE PYRAMIO 











NEWHAMPSHIRE= 
Ett cress} see) 
FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


4.069.140.67 
4,310,836 19 
4.500.404 12 <> 
~~ 4,661,149.61 
5.196.017 46 
5,553.270.70 
5.725.809 34 _ 
6.097, 887.20 ss 
"6,250, 526.89 1,703,433.67 


~ 6,350,079.09 1,725.713.78 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $3.149,365.31 
POLICY HOLDERS SURPLUS $3, 200,71378 











1.252,267.06 
1.257,058.25 
1.322.978.14 
1408.66.54 
1510 064.23 
1,578, 330.62 | 
1.654.504 6! _ 
1,700,761.60 


It] 






























For The Protection Of Its 
Policy Holders 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HAS A 


Cash Capital 
Cash Assets 
Cash Surplus to Policy Holders 


= 7316. 03 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its manage- 
ment, and the management of THE HAN- 
OVER is an absolute assurance of the 
security of its policy. 

R. EMORY WARFIELD President 
JOSEPH McCORD ..Vice-Pres. & Sec’y 
WILLIAM MORRISON ...... Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 











—— 





ASSETS 

Real Estate (Equity)............. $ 254,500.00 
POOFTBABE TGOUNS  oocciccicccicccees 235,600.00 
Bonds (Market Value)............ 972,966.29 
Cash in Banks and Office........ 38,387.53 
Agents’ Balances .........cccovees 81,266.65 

Interest and Rents Due and 
nn SERS RFE RE IAP Eee RORY 27,215.03 
TES DERRY DONOR a siccieciwcscacns 4,692. 3t 
NOE iditiadawien tec Se .$t 614,627. 81 

ROBERT J. WYNNE, Pres. 
New York City Agent 


WM. SOHMER, 
New Yor 





B William St. 
City 


First National Fire Insurance Company 
of the United States Statement of Condition Dec. 31, 1914 Washington, D. C. 


LIABILITIES , 

Outstanding F ire Losses.........- $ 39,278.41 

Unearned Premium Reserve.....- 244,603.01 

Accrued Charges on Real Estate 18,646. 

All other Liabilities.............- 8,196.7 

Capital Stock Fully Paid $877,275.00 ‘ 

Capital Stock Partially 

ED “Sed akekasquceowsse 22,260.70 
ee SAE 404,407-62 

Surplus to Policyholders.........- $1,303,033 

ee eee 

MEE dieciencmancaccmeuaensbeun $1,614,627.8 


JOHN E. SMITH, Managing Underwriter 
Brooklyn Agent st 
FRANK ECKEL BECKER, 153 Remsen 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
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RESIGNS, DEFYING BRUMBAUGH 


INSURANCE COM. JOHNSON OUT 
Attempt to Use Departmental Influence 
to Boost Presidential Ambitions 
of the Governor 


The campaign of Governor’ Brum- 
paugh, of Pennsylvania, to win the Re- 
peblican Presidential nomination, has 
oylminated in the resignation of Charles 
Johnson as Insurance Commissioner of 
the State. 

Mr. Johnson was appointed in 1911 by 
governor Tener and reappointed by 
governor Brumbaugh. From 1900 until 
1411 Johnson was resident clerk at Har- 
reburg of the House of Representatives, 
for a period of ten years, he was treas- 
yer of the Republican State commit- 
we, and during that time he was chair- 
man of the speakers’ bureau of that 
committee; he was a delegate to the 
yetional convention of 1908 and his elec- 
tion as a delegate to the Republican 
netional convention of 1916 will not be 
contested from his district in Mont- 
gomery county, and thereby Governor 
trumbaugh will lose two delegates and 
senator Penrose will gain that number, 

reason of this flareup between In- 
surance Commissioner Johnson and the 

Governor. 

“But this is not all,’ says the New 
York “Sun.” “Charley Johnson knows 
yore politicians in every county in the 
State than any other man in Pennsyl- 
vania, and no one is better liked than 

On March 16 Attorney General Fran- 
cis S. Brown called a meeting of State 
lepartmental heads to consider plans 
for boosting Governor Brumbaugh’s can- 


jidacy. Commissioner Johnson did not 
like it. So he resigned. His reasons 


part follow: 

“For sixteen years I have served this 
mmonwealth in various capacities. 
luring all of that time I have never be- 
{ure been told that the price of holding 
fice was personal service and not pub- 
lie service. It has never been intimated 
io me heretofore that the control of the 
ters of my county was what would be 
expected of me rather than the efficient 
wanagement of the public trusts placed 
i my hands. 

“The presumption shown in attempt- 
ig to purchase Brumbaugh votes with 
salaries paid by the State of Pennsylva- 
ie is probably without precedent in 
American politics. 

“I desire to inform you that I will not 
‘ake such orders. I will not endeavor 
‘) persuade or inveigle prominent men 
i my district into making the declara- 
ons Ihave been asked to procure, that 
(ese declarations may be circulated, as 
as been alleged, at the State’s expense 
‘rough the State’s publicity channels.” 
Samuel] M. McCulloch has been ap- 
pointed acting commissioner. He has 
deen in the department for years. 


GLOBE & RUTGERS MOVES DEPT. 


The clerical forces of the automobile 
““Yartment of the Globe & Rutgers and 
¢ local department of the Pacific Fire 
“fre moved on Monday from 111 Wil- 
“eM street to 100 William street, on the 
cond floor. 


Samuel B. Reed of Obrion & Rus- 
“ll, has been elected president of the 
boston Protective Department, and H. 

Hiscock of Field & 


elee : Cowles, was 
: c vice-president, at its meeting 
“st Thursday. Mr. Reed in addition 


) U8 qualifications as an experienced 
iene te man liked by everybody, is 
heat € country over as one of the 
St golfers the State produced. He 
‘és been so long associated with the 


immed Fire & Marine that he 
», 8 the existence of Springfield, 


» and its 


Russel] affairs in the Obrion & 
as agency are his special care. He 
ill proy 


€ an efficient president. - 





The Leading Fire Insurance Company 
in America” 


sy” 





WM. B. CLARK, President 





ARTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


Aetna Fire Underwriters Agency 


of Aetna Insurance Co. 


Application For Agencies Invited 














| BROKERS ACTIVITIES 








LOCAL COMMISSIONS 


Writer in Fire Brokers’ Association’s 
Bulletin Calls Attention to Boston 
Commission Scale 

The Fire Brokers’ Association of New 
York concludes a long article on the at- 
tempt to restore 15 per cent. commis- 
siens in the congested district of New 
York, in the current issue of its publica- 
tion, as follows: 

“The writ_r does not feel content to 
close without quoting from a letter re- 
ccived from a large Boston agency, ad- 
dressed to one of our members, which is 
quoted below with the specific details 
eliminated: 

New York, N. Y. 
“Gentlemen: 


| 
“We received the above from Messrs. 
sh ooh ant Ya for cancellation and are enclosing 
herewith our check for $...... , net 


amount due you on the same after de- 
ducting 25 per cent. commission which 
was allowed the broker who placed the 
policy with us. 

“Yours respectfully, 

This letter was received recently and 
shows that this large Boston agency 
representing all Kastern Union compa 
nies and the largest of them, pays 25 
per cent. to brokers. The risk in ques- 
tion was a suburban dwelling. 

We congratulate the Boston brokers, 
who, in most instances, are also agents 
of the companies and receive an over- 
riding commission and contingent on 
profits, in addition to 25 per cent. bro- 
kerage. Perhaps New York is being 
held up as a model. We hope the bub- 
ble will not burst. 

a * + 


Place Hudson Navigation Co. Risk 
Parsons & Co., of 49 Wall Street, con- 
trol the inland marine risk of the Hud- 


son Navigation Co. The risk is com- 
prised of the fleet of steel steamers 
which ply between Albany and New 


York at night. 


Covered By Llioyds 
The Metropolitan Opera Co, has start 


ed on its road trip. The broad insur 
ance coverage on this big company, 
scenery, etc., is in Lloyds. 

oe a ca 


Pullman Accident Line 
W. A. Alexander & Co.,, 
general agents for the Fidelity & 
valty, have arranged with the Pullman 
Company to furnish accident and health 
insurance to all its porters and ccn 
ductors. The premium is estimated at 
$100,000 a year. 
* + a 
Franklin C. Smith to Move 
Franklin C. Smith, New York broker, 
will move on May 1 from his present 
offices at 45 William street to 95 Wil 
liom street. 


Chicago, 


Cas 


=. + 
Go With Hamlin & Co. 


Hayes, 


Will 
George 
John D. Wyeth & 
has been employed by 
as a placer and will 
firm on April 10. 


with 
time, 
& Co 
with that 


has been 
for 
Hamlin 


start 


who 


Co. some 


“THE LOCKED DOOR” 

That clever moving picture, “The 
Locked Door,” made such a hit at the 
recent dinner of the Albany Field Club 
that it is to be shown at a fire insur 
dinner to be held in Syracuse, 
This is the film taken under the aus- 
pices of the New York Fire Insurance 
Department, which Commissioner Adam 


ance 


son has endorsed. It shows a “good” 
and a “bad” factory in the New York 
wholesale district, and if it it could be 
seen by every factory owner it would 
reduce the fire loss on the Kast Side 
ard the lower Broadway district. 

The Albany Field Club is arranging 
a ladies’ night, to be attended by wives 
c: field men and local agents. 

A. C. Hendrick, statistician of the 
Massachusetts B. & I. attached to the 
New York office, left for Boston on 
Wednesday to arrange for the experi 
ence rating of workmen’s compensation 
risks in Massachusetts. The Massa 
chusetts B. & |. has many large com 
pensation risks in Massachusetts, in 
cluding the Indian Motor Cycle Co. and 


the Gillette Safety Razor Co 








OF 


December 
ASSETS 


Bonds and Stocks... .$181,327.18 
Mortgage Loans 422,100.00 $603,427.18 


Cash in office and 
BE asevde sasdunee 85,311.83 
Balance due from 
BOE nsscccccences 83,216.11 168,527.94 





Rocreek IMTOTE «0.6 siccccsccsce 


13,024.15 





$784,979.27 


FRED C. VAN DUZEN, President 





Minneapolis Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


dist, 1915 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . $200,000.00 
Re-insurance Reserve . 284,394.29 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses 

and Other Liabilities 40,840.65 
TOMS BOGE occ sesccicceevcncces 13,608.36 


Net Surplus over all Liabilities 246,135.97 


$784,979.27 


ALFRED STINSON, Secretary 

















NO WILD CAT ASSOCIATION 


POSITION OF NATIONAL FIRE 


H. A. Smith Tells South Carolina 


Agents to Reflect Before Negotia- 
ting With the Non-Admitted 


H. A. Smith, president of the Na- 
tional lire Insurance Co., has written a 
letter to South Carolina agents in 
which he comments sharply on the Me- 
Master proposition, advising agents to 
take out a broker's license and place 
business in non-admitted companies; 
agents having solicited such a connec- 
tion with the National. Mr. Smith’s 
answer to these letters is an emphatic 
“no Furthermore, he predicts a dark 
future for agents who will follow Com- 
missioner McMaster’s advice regarding 
non-admitted companies Mr. Smith’s 
letter, after an introductory paragraph, 
follows: 


duly elected re 


Presentatives of the 
iperty owner f our 
t 


State have made it 
flor you to represent us as an ad 
tted) company nd, s such, for us to do 
ine in South Carolina, we are unwilling 

, thi unusual manner; be 
eving it ill comport with the dignity of a 
, cor ifter virtually having 


eater as been 
ked out the front door to trv. te 


sneak in 
‘ Furthermore, there are other 
lificultic in the way of the sug 
t vhich rence it 
We are opposed to 
where \ cannot ¢ 


plan you 
mnpractica 
doing 


lo it 


business covertly 
openly, the busi 
proven itself too 


justify such 


volved in handling and in 
tivel mall and 
ittered IST Ne which would be 
let he plan you propose 


widely 
received 
would be too 


We would not care to jeopardize our rep 
\ 
x in the minds of 


class of 
‘ mip mies 


“wild 
which 
from 
ind unsatis 
with those having so 
nterest ot 


business 


stock 
remiums as to 
operate under the Laney 


their 


to Reflect 
vise to reflect 
which you 
Iriends and patrons were 
wive to them with your quasi-approval 
(which must foll ) insurance in uch 
panic ire likely to accept South ¢ 
ly it ' | ’ putting 

whim i to 


Would Be Wise 
eve yor W led de most 
would 


com 
irolina 
you! 
will 


they pay on 


( a0) New 
York, Chie , London or elsewhere to have 
| paid; and 
iv, 5 ind «¢ K pense they 
will impose the claimant 
May Wreck Agency 
Phere i nother feature which perhaps should 
and that is 
ermanent the wreck 
Laney-Odom 
i ‘ ! | ‘ temporary) 
{ ) operat der the Brokers’ Act you 
he LENTICS vst which is 
cardinal 
1 compan 





ward 1 has always been a 


reasonable 
’ t 1 ve | endure 
t1 ity ill return to the 
ce pre ntative re igh-grade fire in 
7 e cor it re not only permitted 

t property owners 
1] indemnity » which the yusiness fabric 
State depends 
trol 


iH. A. SMITH, President 


LARGER TERRITORY 

Joseph H. Mayers, special agent of 
the Niagara and the Niagara-Detroit 
Inderwriters for Eastern New York, 
vith headquarters in Albany, has had 
his territory extended by the addition 
of Greene, Ulster, Orange, Dutchess 
and Columbia counties from April 1. 
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AGENTS SIGN AN AFFIDAVIT 


GO BEFORE NOTARIES PUBLIC 


Good Practice Club of Newark Lining 
Up Members on Brokerage 
Agreement Question 


Newark, 
forty-five 

distrib 
aflidavit 


Club ol 
with 
hus 


Practice 
organization 
membership, 
following 


The Good 
“unm agency 
vents in its 
uted to members the 
for signature: 


araenita of full age, being duly 
sworn according to law, doth say: 
That, as a member of the Good 
Practice Club of Newark, N. J, he 
is fully aware of his obligation to 
his fellow members in said Club 


upon him by his sig 
Articles of Organi 
fully and 


made binding 
nature to the 
yation; and that he has 
faithfully lived up to the said ob 
ligation, and that during the period 
beginning with the date of his 
membership and ending on Decem 
ber 21, 1915, he has not paid’ or 
promised to pay any brokerage In 
rates of brokerage 
said Articles of Or 
eanization, or has he, directly or 
indirectly, given or promised any 
reward, remuneraticn, compensa- 
tion or valuable consideration or 
vranted any concession, advantage 
or discrimination for business re 
ceived by him above and beyond 
that stated and allowed in the said 
Articles of Organization, and that 
he has fully lived up and strictly 
adhered to his obligation as a mem 
ber of the Good Practice Club in 
spirit and in letter, He further 
doth say, that no partner, clerk, 
employe or colleague of his has 
violated his said obligation in his 


excess of the 
named in the 


pehalf, and that he has done noth 
ing which would justly render him 
liable to the charge of bad = faith 
aus a member of the said Good 
Practice Club. 

Sworn and subscribed to before me 
this GS DE seaveveode 1916.. 


Notary Public. 
result of the 


This affidavit is the 


avreement which members of the club 
took when they signed the articles of 
olganization some months ago. Charles 
Dodd, manager of the Royal, is presi 


understood that 
have al- 


club It is 
members 


dent of the 
a large number of 


ready signed the affidavit. 
Agency Limitation 
On Tuesday, April 12, there will be 


lire Insurance Soci- 
ety of Newark, at which the following 
Tmendment to the membership agree- 
ment will be considered: 

“Bach member may have not to ex- 
ceed two offices or agents in the city 
of Newark, one to be designated as 
the head office or agency and the other 


meeting of the 


to be known as the subordinate and/or 
second agency. No agent of any mem- 
ber other than these shall countersign 


auy policy covering property located in 
the city of Newark.” 

The slogan of the Good 
C.ub is Newark business for 
agents. The club intends, if 
to put a stop to agents and 


Practice 
Newark 
possible, 
brokers 


with roving commissions who do not 
live in Newark, but who prey on the 


business of that city. 


NEWARK’S FIRE LOSSES 


Nearly a Million, According to Captain 
Gasser, of Bureau of 


Combustibles 
Newark’s fire losses in 1915 were 
slightly less than a million dollars, ac- 


cording to annunl report submitted to 


the Newark Fire Board by Captain C. 
Aibert Gasser of the bureau of com- 
bustibles and fire risks. More than a 


half-million dollars in damage resulted 


‘profession to 


in seven fires out of a 
alarms, sixteen fewer alarms than there 
were in 1914. 

The total loss for 1915 
against $1,284,398.42 in 
shows a decrease of more 
ter of a million dollars. 

As was stated by the News at the 
end of last year, twenty-one persons, 
two of whom were firemen, lost their 
lives and sixty-two others were burned 
in fire in this city in 1915. Eight of 
the deaths were of children, six of men 
and seven of women, 

The largest loss occurred May 14 at 
the fire in the leather shop of George 
Stengel, Inc., in Western avenue, when 
the damage totaled $190,770.36. The 
ltoyden Shoe Company’s factory fire at 
1k3 South Canal street December 15 
was the second highest in the amount 
ct loss, with $142,257.11. 

Other big fires and their losses were: 
Jinuary 29, 79 St. Francis street, $43,- 
1.44; February 19, 2 Cherry street, 
$22,601.33; March 28, 168 Market street, 

9025; August 22, 60 Academy street, 
420,654.04; October 9, 180 Kmmett 
$34,885.37. 

Friction in machinery 
Francis street fire, and careless use of 
natches the Cherry gtreet blaze. Al- 
though it is reasonably certain that the 
lurgest loss of the year was due to 
electric motors and wires, the Stengel 
fire Was put in the “unknown” column, 
a- there was no proof to sustain the 
theory advanced at the time of the in 
vestigation. A gas stove in the restau- 
rant was to blame for the Academy 
street fire. The Boyden fire is charged 
against a fifteen-year-old boy and a 
match, 

None of 


was $995,110 
1914, which 
than a quar- 


street, 


caused the St. 


these 


seven buildings was 
equipped with a sprinkler system. Three 
of these seven fires resulted in heavy 
losses because no watchman was em- 
proyed and fire burned undiscovered 


fur hours, until it 
Wey that the attention of passersby 
Was attracted. Lack of sprinklers and 
watchmen doubled the fire loss. 


gathered such head- 


CREVELING PRESIDENT 

The “Fire Insurance Society of War- 
ren County, N. J.,” has twenty mem- 
bers, organized in March, 1912 “for the 
encouragement of sociability among its 
members.” At the annual meeting 
March 22, the following officers were 
elected: W. G. Creveling, Washington, 
president; C. J. Dull, Phillipsburg, 
vice-president; D. V. Wyckoff, Wash- 
ington, secretary-treasurer. 


NEWARK FIRE AUTO CHANGE 
O’Brien & O'Brien, of New York City, 
have been appointed agents for the au 


tomobile department of the Newark 
Kire this week. 
CRITICISM IN ROME 





Sharp Report Made in Conditions of 
Standard Policy By City 
Officials 
There is considerable feeling among 
the city officials in Rome, N. Y., against 
fire insurance companies resulting from 
the City Hall fire, on November 27. It 
was claimed that the insurance com- 
panies did not send representatives to 
Rome until December 15. Forty thous- 
and dollars of insurance is in fourteen 
companies. The loss went into ap- 
praisement. Eventually there was a 
report made on the standard policy by 
the committee 


of city officials, com- 
menting on which the Utica “Daily 
Press” says: “The report says that the 


print in the policies is filled with puz- 
“les which no layman can decipher. It 
will require the brain work of the legal 
tell what rights, if any, 
the insured really has.” 

It is now proposed to have a bill pre- 
sented in the legislature—again quot- 
ing the “Press’—“to give the insured 
a show for the money he is paying in 
premiums and giving him the right of 
going into court for the justice of re- 
lief which he cannot now do.” 


—— 





total of 1,795 


National Fire Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January 1, 


LIABILITIES 
CO TI, Ee a cad csdvaknsdncdisiebonscacedssnccianes $2,000,000.00 
Funds Reserve to Meet All ‘Liabilities, Re-Insurance Re- 
I, Tn To isos ss ance ncn ess redese bawesecsedseones 9,410,306.91 


Unsettled Losses and Other Claims...... 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities 


ee 





Total assets January 1, “$16, 225,894.46 
I. A. Smith, President .: Maxwell, Ass't See's eee 
cH Pryon, Secretary C.S. Langdon, Ass’t See’y C. B. Roulet, Gen, Ass 
Fr. D. Lay - *t See’y Kk. E Pike, Ass’t See’y 


SURPL US TO POLICY HOLDERS, 


1916, to New York Insurance Department 


1,428,496.86 
3,387,090.69 


ee 





$5,387,090.69 





INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


RICHARD D. H 
United States M 


United States Branch 
92 William Street, New York 


es 


ARVEY 


anager 








Rossia Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


REINSURANCE 





| 





BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 
(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 
Head Office, Toronto, Canada 
United States Branch 


ORGANIZED 1836 


Losses Paid - - 


January 1, 1916 $85,000,000 
PARNER Joaensand “SE Pe REE $1,939,785.69 ess ' 4 
Surplus in Un ite d “State Rv ccve 776,621.82 Losses Paid in U.S. - $28,000,000 
Fotal losse aid United 
ian deen ae a eee EASTERN AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 

inclusive cocsccceccccccs S3,006,098.96 
W. R. B ROCK, President 59 John Street 

W. B. MEIKLE, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. NEW VORK CITY 








“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


The Northern - Assurance C0, 


(LTD., OF LONDON) 


ENTERED UNITED STATES 1876 








Office: Company’s Building, 407-409 Walnut St. 
Organized 1817 Incorporated 1820 Charter Perpetual 

Cash Capital $750,000 Assets $9,091,141 n 
CONDERMAN, Vice-President ¢ 


E. C. IRWIN, President 7. am, 
M. G. GARRIGU ES, Sec. and Treas. 
R. N. KELLY, Jr., Asst. Sec. and Treas. 











Nord-Deutsche 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HAMBURG, GERMANY 
ESTABLISHED 1857 


STATEMENT JANUARY I, 1916 
EN 33.5: o:duanta pace ae ek orci a Seakionel scx $2,063,315 
IIE Sich ws criat ran enieieibie ane a ewes os ede oe 922,699 
ID cds aise Pere Wee eet tis ree esi and 1,140,616 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
123 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 


J. H. LE NEHAN, United States Manager 


AGENTS WANTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 











Authorized Capital $500,000 


Hrtrnit National Hire 


Iusuranuce Cn. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 


lines of permanence 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS SOLICITED 





a 














916, 
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Why The L. & L. Rating System 
Does Not Use A Key Rate 





— 

The question has been asked why the 
L. & L. Rating System does not use a 
key rate, but apparently has rejected 
this plan which has been a prominent 
part of practically all mercantile sched- 
wes used in this part of the country 
ever since the idea was introduced in 
the Universal Mercantile Schedule w hie h 
was published in the early ’90’s. 7 he 
key rate has always been a source of 
perplexity to rate -makers; and has been 
a target for rate critics, departmental 
and otherwise. 

Dropped Old Key Rate Plan 

When Messrs. Larter and Lemmon 
started work on their system they con- 
templated the use of key rates, as a 
matter of course, but as their work 
progressed various objections to the key 
rete method were observed, which led to 
the conviction that this method must 
be improved upon, 

To those not familiar with rating mat- 
ters it will be of interest to know that the 
key rate under schedules now in use is 
built up from a basis rate, representing 
tLe basis charge for a standard city, by 
a series of charges for deficiencies from 
what is considered to be a standard con- 
dition as applying to fire protection 
facilities and various other features 
which would affect the general hazard in 
any city or town. 

Factors to ‘be considered embrace the 
efficiency and reliability of water supply 
system, fire department, including the 
fire alarm system, general character of 
buildings, width of: streets, electrical 
conditions, ete. Having obtained the 
key rate for a given city it is made the 
basig upon which each individual rate 
is built up by adding the particular 
charges for occupancy, construction, 
hazards, exposure, ete., which apply to 
each individual risk. ty this means 
every risk in a given town is penalized 
a fixed and uniform amount for the gen- 
eral deficiencies of the town from stan- 
dard conditions relating to fire protec- 
tion, construction, ete. At first view all 
of this seems logical, consistent and per 
fectly proper, but it turns out to be un- 
fair because it really favors the risks of 
large area and high hazard, while it im- 
poses an unfair burden upon the small 
risk of mild hazard. 

Rates on Mild and Severe Hazards 

For example, take a small risk of mild 
hazard in a standard city (i. e., no key 


rate deficiency charges made) which 
would rate at, say, 25 cents. If the 


same risk were located in a city which 
took additional key rate deficiency 
charges of 25 cents the rate would be 50 
cents. In other words, here is a one 
hundred per cent. increase in rate upon 
this risk for generally deficient protec- 
tion.ete. At the same time, a large risk 
of severe hazard, which would rate, at, 
Say, 2% per cent, when located in a 
standard city would take the same 25 
cent advance for key rate deficiencies 
if located in the same town as the small 
rsk already referred to. This would 
mean that the rate upon the large risk 
would be advanced to 2.75, or an in- 
crease of but 10 per cent. for general 
fire protection deficiencies, ete. The de- 
sirable—or small risk—is penalized 100 
per cent. The large—or less desirable 
risk—is penalized 10 per cent. We all 
know that the fire protection require- 
ments in the case of the small, mild 
hazard would be extremely small in 
order to control fires which might occur 
aud that such a risk would not require 
1 Metropolitan fire department to con- 
wel the blaze. It would ordinarily be 
extinguished with one or two hose 
Streams Without difficulty, while the 
fre in the large and hazardous risk ordi- 
mire would require all the apparatus 
‘hich could be brought to bear upon it. 
:' Messrs, Larter and Lemmon believed 
in scenery to correct this inconsistency 

aking and to put the burden 


where it belongs, and that any new sys- 
tem ,would lack essential merit which 
did not provide a method superior to the 
key rate plan. Their idea is not to favor 
either the large or small risk, but to 
equalize the charge for general protec- 
tion deficiencies by making this charge 
upon every risk in a town proportionate 
to their rates so that every risk should 
pay its proper penalty and no more 
which would be in accordance with its 
censtruction, occupancy, area and ex- 
posure, 

Penalty Where Penalty Is Needed 

They, therefore, decided to abandon 
the key rate plan entirely and _ substi- 
tute a series of basis rates correspond- 


ing to ten different grades of towns, 
sraded according to their fire protec 
tion facilities, and general characteris 


tics, and to graduate these basis rates 
and all charges for deficiencies in con- 
struction and all charges for area, oceu- 


pancy and hazards according to the 
grade of town so that each risk would 


teke a rate which would in the case of 
each individual charge have taken into 
consideration the grade of the fire pro- 
tection. By this method, each risk would 
be charged with its area, occupancy, 
hazards and deficiencies in construction 
in accordance with the fire protection 
afforded, and would operate to penalize 
the risk of large area and severe hazards 
n exactly the same proporton as the 
risk of small area and mild hazards. 
In the L. & L. System the minimum 
basis rate is that which applies to risks 
Iccated in a first-grade city, and has 
been fixed at ten cents for non fire- 
proof risks. This amount represents the 
unanalyzable minimum which. must be 
obtained in order to cover that part of 
the hazard which canont in any way be 
specifically charged for. Reason tells us 
that we must make such a provision as 
this, otherwise, if we were to find a 
risk under standard protection without 
deficiencies in the risk itself the rate 
would not be compensatory as, of 
course, there is always some hazard 
whenever there is combustibility or ex- 
posure, 


The following is an extract from the 


lL. & L. Rating System: “In order that 
the influence of public fire protection 
shall be recognized in the basis rates 


and all charges, they are graduated ac 
cording to the grade of the town so that 


the minimum charge will be made un 
der the highest degree of protection 
with charges gradually increasing ac- 


cording to the grade of town until the 
maximum is reached for the tenth grade 


or no protection. This recognition of 
the principle that basis rates and 


charges should follow the varying effi- 
ciency of fire protection in different 
towns, and that in their adjustment the 
proper relation must be established is 
obviously sound.” 

The foregoing 
entirely 
sound” 
under 
making 


recognized as 
and “obviously 
and, therefore, it appears that 
the key rate plan of rating by 
identical charges for occupan- 


will be 
reasonable 


ses, area and hazards without regard 
to the varying fire protection influences 
in different towns raters have been 
fcllowing an unanalytical plan. 
Unprotected Business 
interesting item in this 
tion in the L. & L. System is that 
charges and basis rates applying to 
tenth class or unprotected business are 
over three times the charges for the 
same conditions applying in first-grade 
towns. This difference is somewhat 
larger than is now customary in mak- 


An connec- 


ing rates under the old schedules and 
indicates an appreciation of the un- 
profitable experience of all companies 
upon unprotected property. 

In substituting the graduated basis 
rate and charges system for the key 
rate plan the desirability of securing 
improvements in towns has not been 
overlooked, as under the new town 
grading system of the National Board 


of Fire Underwriters improvements 
will be recognized by the granting of a 
superior grading and resulting in the 
use of lower charges consequently re 


duced rates. 

In his argument before the Assem- 
bly Insurance Committee, in opposi- 
tion to the Simpson bill, at a hearing 


recently held at Albany, ex-Superin 
tendent Hotchkiss is reported to have 
remarked that, “of the 10,000 or more 
licensed brokers, in the state, he 
doubted if more than 250 were quali- 
fied for their work.” 


Underwriters’ Association of 


The 
New York has made a rate reduction 
proposition to the village of Saranac 
Lake, N. Y. 


15 
A FIRE INSURANCE DRAMA 
True History of an Accommodation 
Line—-Risk Once in Factory 
Mutuals 
Manufacturing Co., New York State. 
1909 
August-—Insured in the Associated Fac 
tory Mutuals which have called for 
improvements. 
September—Agent wires that he has 


bound $15,000 having succeeded in get 
ting it for the stock companies. 
September 13—-Survey report shows 
poor to indifferent risk. Line ordered 
reduced to $5,000, 
October—-Agent for 
formation about conditions. 
Dbecember—Re-inspected. Grade 
placed in limit $5,000. 


pressed further in- 

poor, 
class at 

1911 

June—Considerable portion of sprinkle 
equipment shut off. 


June—Repaired. 
June—Assured assigned. 
July—Line ordered dropped at expira 
tion in about two months. 
1912 
May Again found in bad condition 
Repaired. 
November—Offered by agent. Declined 
by wire 
1913 
January—-Entire risk hut down and 
water turned off. 
1915 


Burned, 


LECTURE POSTPONED 


The address of Leo Levy, which was 
scheduled to be delivered to the Insur 
ance Society of New York on Tuesday, 


Was postponed until 


May 16. 





2 LIBERTY STREET 


SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 

GENERAL AGENTS 
REPRESENTING 

DUBUQUE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban and Out Of Town Business 
Phone: John a312 


NEW YORE, NW. Y. 








CAPITAL 


HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TEUTONIA FIRE INSURANCE, CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FIRE INSURANCE 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 


CO., Concord, N. H. 





PERCY B. DUTTON, Manager, Rochester, N. Y. 








38-40 CLINTON STREET 


SPECIAL 


WALTER F. ERRICKSON 


Newark and Suburban New Jersey Agency 
TELEPHONE 8266 MARKET 


FACILITIES FOR OUT-OF-TOWN 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


BUSINESS 








Oldest 
tore repre 


ind Stronges 
ented it 


The “Yorkshire” is the 


Dubois, United State Managers 
Wanvig, Branch Secretary 


Frank & 
Harry F. 





THE YORKSHIRE 


STABLISHED 1 


U. S. BRANCH 


i } t 
NO. 8 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE & TRUST CO. U.S. TRUSTEE, No. 52 Wall St., N. Y. 
, EPARTMENTS METROPOLITAN, Willard $ Brow & ( M gers, New York. 
N. ¥.; PACIFIC COAST, McClure Kelly, M ger, \ | Ca CAROLINA 
VIRGINIA, Harry R. Bush, Manager, Greensboro, N, ¢ SOUTHEASTERN. Dar 
& Hopkins, Managers, Atlanta, Ga.; LOUISIANA d MISSISSIPPI, J B. R . 
Manager, New Orleans, La 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
OF YORK, ENGLAND 


f al hus ire ( | it 
the United t 


J B. Boyd, | lerwriting M 


nh. M 












sid 





F. H. HAWLEY, Pres. 
a lib Ohio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 


Net Surplus Over $1,351,482.71 
AN AGENTS COMPANY 


E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


GENERAL AGENT 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York 






illers 


Srsavanee- 





ORGANIZED 1848 


W. E. HAINES, Secy. 
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ATTACK ON AUTO MUTUAL 


WRITTEN BY ROSE & KIERNAN 
Automobile Owners in Albany Told It’s 
All a Beautiful Dream— 

Reasons Why 

Rose & Kiernan, of Albany, have cir 
cularized Albany and surrounding terri 
tory with the following poster about 
mutual automobile insurance: 

To Automobile Some of 
our clients have they have 
received circulats the ad- 
vantages of automobile mutual insur- 
ance companies, painted in the most 
glowing colors, and they have asked us 
to advise them of the true conditions. 

When the Stute Insurance Depart- 
ment was organized mutual fire insur- 
urce companies were all the rage; 
William Barnes was the first Superin- 
tendent of Insur:nece, and in his report 
tc the Legislature he made the follow- 
ing observations: ‘Noble and philoso- 
phic as the mutual system is in theory 
ic has often proven in practice to be 
deceptive and unsound, The numerous 
mutual fire insurance companies or- 
ganized in this State, under the Act of 
1849, have left a sad record of outrage 
and wrong inflicted on our citizens.” 

Mutual fire 
been a beautiful 
ering is usually 

The. observations which Superintend 
ent Barnes made have been repeated 
all over this country, and to-day mutu 
ar fire insurance is” practically un- 
known, except for two classes of risks; 
first, the New England mill mutuals, 
which only insure risks equipped with 
automatic sprinklers and of the most 
modern construction, and; second, farm 
mutuals, which are necessary because 
few of the stock companies will insure 
farm property. Both of these classes 
ef companies are very strict in limiting 
the amount of insurance they will take 
on one risk. 

The gentlemen who are 
these mutual automobile 
are excellent citizens, who would not 
deliberately involve their friends, but 
they are misinformed regarding the 
situation; nor have they any conception 
of the hazard they are assuming. 

The fundamental rules which every 
well managed insurance company ob- 
serves are: First, careful selection of 
risks; second, to limit the amount they 
can lose in any one fire; if they do not 
observe these two fundamental princi- 
les they are liable to bankruptey by 
a single fire. 
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difficult 
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awak- 
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sad. 


promoting 
companies 


presents the most 
problem we are 
compelled to meet; we must insure the 
car wherever it may be, while on the 
road, in your garage or in some country 
hotel barn. 


insurance 
underwriting 


Investigations at Lake George 
We made some investigations last 
summer and found, on several oceca- 
sions, that we had $25,000 liability in 
some frame garages at Lake George, 
where we would not assume more than 
$1,000 liability under the straight insur- 
ance plan; if any of the large garages 
or repair shops were destroyed to-night, 
we might have a loss of $200,000, but 
we would not know the amount we had 
at risk until the fire occurred. 

In order to organize this mutual com- 
pany they must have insurance on 
1,500 cars; if the value is two thousand 
dollars for each car it means they will 
heve three million dollars at risk, and 
they cannot know until a fire occurs 
whether their liability in any 
or paint shop would not be five 
their assets. 

Of what value would mutual 
ance be under these conditions? 

This is not the only bad feature; the 
circular issued by the promoters states 
that the automobile losses have only 
been 50 per cent. of the premiums, The 
promoters are misinformed; our auto- 


times 


insur- 


garage , 


mobile loss ratio for five years has 
been 150 per cent. on the most careful- 
lv selected risks, and at least ten in- 
surance companies have discontinued 
writing automobile insurance in this ter- 
ritory, because it has been a history 
oO. loss. 

You want insurance that is good; you 
want to know exactly what it will cost 
you--to do this you should only insure 
in a company that backs its policies 
sith substantial capital and large as- 
sets. Everything we have said with 
reference to fire insurance applies to 
automobile liability insurance. We do 
not want to make this letter any longer, 
but if you want any further information 
we will be glad to give it to you. 

ROSE & KIERNAN. 


Makers Liable for Car’s Defects 


from page 1.) 


plainly as the 
Smith supplied 
the servants of 
The dealer was indeed the 
of whom it might be said with some 
approach to certainty that by him the 
car would not be used. Yet the defend- 
aunt would have us say that he was the 
one person whom it was under a legal 
duty to protect. The law does not 
lead us to so inconsequent a conclusion. 
Precedents drawn from the days of 
travel by stage-coach do not fit the 
conditions of travel to-day. The prin- 
ciple that the danger must be imminent 
dees not change, but the things sub- 
ject to the principle do change. They 
are whatever the needs of life in a 
developing civilization require’ them 
to be. 

In reaching 
not ignore the 
trary in other 
held in Cadillae 
Fed. 801, that an 
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contractor in 
the scaffold 
the owner. 
one person 


just as 
Devlin v. 
for use by 


this conclusion, we do 
decisions to the con- 
jurisdictions. It was 
Co. v. Johnson, 221 
automobile is not 
within the rule of Thomas v. Winches- 
ter. There was, however, a vigorous 
dissent. Opposed to that decision is 
ore of the Court of Appeals of Ken- 
tucky. (Old Motor Works v. Shaffer, 145 
Ky. 616). The earlier cases are sum- 
marized by Judge Sanborn in Huset 
v J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co., 120 
red. 865. Some of them, at first incon- 
sistent with our conclusion, may be 
reconciled upon the ground that the 
negligence was too remote, and that 
a: other cause had intervened, But even 
when they cannot be reconciled, the 
difference is rather in the application 
of the principle than in the principle 
itself. Judge Sanborn says, for exam- 
ple, that the contractor who builds a 
bridge, or the manufacturer who builds 
a car, cannot ordinarily foresee injury 
to other persons than the owner as the 
probable result (120 Fed. 865, at. p. 
S67). We take a different view. We 
think that injury to others is to be fore- 
seen, not merely as a possible, but as 
an almost inevitable result. (See the 
trenchant criticism in Bohlen, supra, 
at p. 351). Indeed, Judge Sanborn con- 
cedes that his view is not to be recon- 


decision in Devlin v. 
Smith, supra. The doctrine of that 
decision has now become the settled 
lew of this State, and we have no de- 
sire to part from it. 

“There is nothing anomalous in a 
rule which imposes upon A who has 
centracted with B a duty to C and D 
and others according as he knows or 
does not know that the subject matter 
of the contract is intended for their 
use. We may find an analogy in the 
jaw which measures the liability of 
landlords. If A leases to B a tumble- 
down house, he is not liable, in the 
absence of fraud, to B’s guests who en- 
ter it, and are injured. This is because 
I; is then. under the duty to repair it, 
tle lessor has the right to suppose that 
he will fulfill that duty, and if he omits 
to do so, his guests must look to him 
(Bohlen, supra, at p. 276). But if A 
leases a building to be used by the 
lessee at once as a place of public en- 
tertainment, the rule is different. There 
injury to persons other than the les- 
sce is to be foreseen; and foresight of 
the consequences involves the creation 
of a duty (Junkermann v. Tilyou R. 
Co., 213, N. Y. 404, and cases there 
ci'ed). 


ciled with our 


Theory of Liability 
this view of the defendant’s lia- 
bility, there is nothing inconsistent 
with the theory of liability on which 
the case was tried. It is true that the 
cceurt told the jury that ‘an automobile 
is not an inherently dangerous vehi- 
cle.” The meaning, however, is made 
plain by the context. The meaning is 
that danger is not to be expected 
when the vehicle is well constructed. 
The court left it to the jury to say 
whether the defendant ought to have 
foreseen that the car, if negligently 
ccnstructed, would become ‘imminently 
dangerous.’ Subtle distinctions are 
drawn by the defendant between things 
inherently dangerous and things immi- 
nently dangerous, but the case does not 
turn upon these verbal niceties. If 
danger was to be expected as reason- 
ably certain, there was a duty of vigi- 
lance, and this whether you call the 
danger inherent or imminent. In vary- 
ing forms, that thought was put before 
the jury. We do not say that the court 
wculd not have been justified in ruling 
as a matter of law that the car was a 
dangerous thing. If there was any 
error, it was none of which the defend- 
ant can complain. 

“We think the defendant was not ab- 
sclved from a duty of inspection be- 
cause it bought the wheels from a rep- 
utable manufacturer. It was not mere- 
ly a dealer in automobiles. It was a 
manufacturer of automobiles. It was 
responsible for the finished product. It 
was not at liberty to put the finished 
product on the market without subject- 
ing the component parts to ordinary and 
simple tests (Richmond & Danville Ry. 
Co. v. Elliott, 149 U.S., 266,272). Under 
the charge of the trial judge, nothing 
more was required of it. The obliga- 
tion to inspect must vary with the na- 
ture of the thing to be inspected. The 
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more probable the danger, the greate 
the need of caution. There ig jt, 
analogy between this case and Carlso, 
v. Phoenix Bridge Co., 132 N. y, 273 
where the defendant bought a tool fo 
a servant’s use. The making of too 
was not the business in which the mag 
ter was engaged. Reliance on the gkjj 
of the manufacturer was proper and 
almost inevitable. But that is not the 
cefendant’s situation. Both by its rel, 
tion to the work and by the nature ¢ 
its business, it is charged with a strig 
er duty.” 
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SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 1915 
NEW YORK STATE 








Business of Cos, 1917 
Sprinkler Leakage 


F. & M. Ins. 


N. Y. State 
American Eagle 
Commonwealth ....... 
Continental 11,544 
Kid. Phenix Meee 8,658 
Ger. Alliance 88 
Ger. American ...... 2,272 
Globe & Rutgers..... 1,166 
Home 86,027 
Imperial 5,678 
Ne ee Sees 1,911 
Mercantile Ins. 

of America 
Merch. F. A. 
Niagara 
Queen 
Vulcan 


Premiums 
$391 
8,797 


5,964 
35,711 
158 
21,514 
1,478 


5,217 


Corps... 


TORE 2c ccciisscoes $196,756 $39,009 
Other State 
Aetna, Conn. 
Automobile, 
Connecticut, 
KFireman’s Fd., 
Hartford, Conn 143,808 
Ins. Co. N. A. 276 
Mech. & Trad., La... 15 
Minn. F. & M., Minn. 13,890 
National, Conn....... 800 
Orient, Conm......... 223 
Peoples Nat., Pa..... 22,717 
Prov:.Waaen., KR. 1.... 2,346 
Rhode Island, R. I... 11,035 
St. P. F. & M., Minn. 4,945 
Springfield, Mass.... 38,531 


Cos. 
$2,260 
Conn.... 
Conn.... 
Cal... 


$246,825 
States. 


Totals 
Mutuals, Other 
American, R. 
Arkwright, Mass..... 
Blackstone, R. 
Boston, Mass........ 
Cotton & Woolen 
Mfg., Mass 
Enterprise, R. 
Fall River Mfg., Mass. 
Paraemens, &. tf... 
Hope, R. 
Industrial, Mass..... v6 
Keystone, Pa. ....... 34s 
Manton, Pa. 
Migs., R. 
Mechanics, R. 
Merchants, R. 
Mill Owners, 
Paper Mill., Mass.... 
Phil. Mfgs., 
Protection, ary 
Rhode Island, R. I... 
Rubber Mfg., Mass... 
State, R. 
Standard, Pa. 
What Cheer, 
Worcester, 


1,096 


996 


Mass..... 


Totals 
Foreign 
Atlas, Eng 
Balkan Nat., 
L. & L. & G., 
Lon. & Lan., Eng.... 
Munich Re., Ger..... 
N Brit. & Mer., Eng. 
Northern Assur., Eng. 
Phoenix Assur., Eng. 

Royal, Eng 
Scot. Un. & Nat., Scot. 
Swiss Re., Switz..... 


Companies. 


Eng... 
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$50,315 


$1,009 
7,911 
3,396 
7,713 


566 
1,013 
2,895 
5,157 
1,096 

326 


14,106 
9.945 
501 
401 
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— _ Liability Accident 
limited at present to risks having a 


EXPLAINS EXPERIENCE RATING 


BY A. C. 


ARTICLE HENDRICK 
Massachusetts B. & I. Statistician De- 
scribes Rate Making Methods for 
Company Publication 





A. C. Hendrick, statistician of the 
Massachusetts B. & L, is preparing a 
series of articles on rating for the com- 
pany’s paper, “The Co-Ordinator.” The 
following will appear in the issue for 
April: 

“As a part of the general rating sys- 
tem, accident experience was introduced 
method to assist in qualifying 


as @ 
rates for manufacturing risks, and as 
the only available method for estab- 


lishing individual rates for contracting 
and various other risks where the 
operations are not manufacturing, or 
subject to constant or _ periodical 
changes of methods, location of em- 
ployees, and are therefore not applica- 
ble to schedule rating. 

“The necessity for experience rating 
in conjunction with schedule rating on 
account of the fact that manufacturing 
risks which were found upon inspec- 
ton to conform to the accepted aver- 
age from a physical and moral rating 
standpoint and where everything in 
connection with the risks indicated nor- 
mality, nevertheless, produced abnor- 
mal accident records or showed con- 
siderable accident frequency above 
waat would be the accepted average 
for the industry, These were cases 
which could only be explained as that 
the accepted average by physical in- 
spection was not properly balanced by 
the accepted average of accident ex- 
perience; therefore, the law of aver- 


age as applying to such risks became 
partially or very decidedly unbalanced 
and forced them like black sheep, be- 


fore the particular notice of underwrit- 
ers. Like nice, clean, freshly dressed 
children who are sent out to play clean 
games, but come home with the hands, 
faces, legs and clothes awfully soiled, 
these were inexplicable cases. There- 
fore, the necessity arose for combining 
experience rating with schedule rating 
so as to offset the undue credits which 
such risks invariably earned by their 
physical perfection, and thereby estab- 
lish a proper balance and secure an 
adequate rating for all the features in- 
volved in the risk with a just premium 
lax for insurer and insured. 
Methods of Application. 

“The methods for applying experi- 
ence rating and the compensation ex- 
perience valuations vary in the several 
States, but the theory is the same, the 
object being to have the experience 
fluctuations offset, increase, or decrease 
the credits of charges applying‘ to the 
physical and moral valuations of the 
tisk as a whole. The idea is alright 
and should be universally adopted for 
‘very manufacturing risk, as it adds 
‘0 the practicability of drawing a line 
between the good and bad risk and de- 
‘ermines a more equitable premium ad- 
justment that by the method of physi- 
‘al and moral rating only. 

“The system of experience rating is 


total pay roll exposure of $25,000 or for 
from one year (in New York State two 
years) to five years, the accidents for 
the same period are grouped accord- 
ing to their nature into four general 
classes, temporary or permanent dis- 
ability, dismemberments and fatal ac- 
cidents, A theoretical value has been 
assigned to each type of accident based 
upon past experience and the valuations 
contained in the provisions of the vari- 
ous States compensation and _ liability 
laws, the loss cost hereby developed 
is compared with the existing manual 
rate applicable to the risk, and a credit 
or charge applied depending upon the 
loss ratio as brought out by the above 
method and by the guidance of a chart 
having fixed pay roll zones and con- 
taining the exact percentage of charge 
or credit to apply to the manual rate.” 





STORY OF A WRECK 
Travelers Pay $5,000 to Beneficiary Un- 
der a Twenty-Five Cent Premium 
Ticket Policy 


An extraordinary case of 
paying insignificant sums for insurance 
and then leaving good-sized sums of 
insurance money to their families was 
afforded in a wreck which occurred 
near South Cheney, Washington, on 
February 20. Five persons had been 
killed and three seriously injured. Of 


persons 


the dead, three were found to have 
been insured in The Travelers Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, as follows: 

Professor Elton Fulmer, of Washing- 
ton State College, had paid only 
twenty-five cents for an _ accident 
ticket, such as one buys at a railroad 
ticket window. ‘This ticket covered 
him for one day, Double indemnity 


was payable and his family is entitled 
to $5,000. 

Benjamin L. Berkey,a traveling sales 
man from Portland, Oregon, had _ paid 
seventy-five cents for a three days’ 
ticket. His family also is entitled to 
$5,000. 

J. J. White, a Spokane business man, 
had bought a $10,000 accident policy 
three years ago for a premium of $50, 
making a total of $150 that he had paid, 
Each year’s renewal added 10 per cent. 
to the principal sum so that $12,000 
was in force when Mr. White was 
killed. As double indemnity was due, 
the amount to be paid to his family was 
$24,000. 

BACK FROM PACIFIC COAST 

President EK. L. Hearn, of the Cas- 
ualty Company of America, returned 
this week from the Pacific Coast. Mr. 
Hearn said that business conditions 
were excellent on the coast, that part 
o* the country sharing in the wave of 
prosperity which has swept the nation. 

Ellman Seeley, of Jackson & Potter, 
Inc., was appointed by the home office 
of the Preferred Accident on Monday 
as a special agent to do road work. 
Mr. Seeley has been with Jackson & 
Potter, Inc., for about a year prior to 
which he was a broker. 
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HOLD PRUDENTIAL CONVENTION 


GEN’L AGENTS AT INDIANAPOLIS 


LEGAL 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


In the 


President Jacoby Welcomes Field Rep- 


. ‘ tt of tl 
resentatives—Interesting Papers ogee a 


liquidation of: 


“nT a yy > y “i 
Read on Important Subjects — PANY OF PHILA RE DO Ae — 
; (Dissolved May 18, 1914; Dauphin Co., Comm 
The third annual convention of the ie Ct.; No a5 Comm. Docket 1914.) 
associated general agents of the Pru- Statutory liquidator of the “THE EM- 
dential Casale Co. an held in Indian Hh RE apt COMPANY OF 
] ; \ } . tL » appointed pursuant to the 
apolis this week. President E. J, Ja- provisions of the Act of Assembly of June 
coby delivered an address of welcome. ete ot, (Pamphlet Laws 599), the undersigned 
F, Churchill Whittemore presided. R. poratione cartreclipe act. qidividuals, cor 
y ; . - eed porations,’ partnerships and associations, who 
W. Hughes, head of the liability depart- may have claims against said Company, that 
ment, read a paper on “Underwriting ~ uid claims, duly verified, must be filed 
Details.” R. B. Thornton discussed pay- cael bcc: AN were Wel ty 
rolls. gE. R. Hunt’s subject was “Ele Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on or before May 
ments of Claim Service.” D.C. McIn-  !*th, 1916, in order to be entitled to participate 
tyre reviewed the accident and health ge crete hg = seetabens a said Act of 
business. Walter S, Detwiler, of Phila- Assembly, I shall as soon as practicable after 
delphia, talked of salesmanship. John gh si - 7a —_ oe Seeeere a filing in 
J. Cleary, Jr, of Chicago, spoke on jy final account. as — liquidator — 
“The Casualty Agent as a Necessity to cheme of distribution to creditors, due no 
the Insuring Public and the Casualty tice of which will then be given to all parties 
Company.” A paper on “Inspection eter os 7 , ‘ wre Mas stony may be af 
Service as a Selling Asset” was read by (Siened) { HARI ES IOHNSON, 
George F, Haydon, and the subject INSURANCE COMMISSIONER 
“Burglary and Plate Glass Business” OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
was discussed by I. W. Sturgeon. sass len 
ing “Selentific fae seen” ae claim. On receipt of same you waste no 
sah iy nites 6 Wee a Saas = Pe ‘a time in getting out personally and mak 
aa Oy Pd. Nennedy, superinmtend- ing proper investigation. You secure 
ent of the Accident and Health Claim the facts as to cause and probable ex 
Department. tent of disability. Of course it is un- 
Science of Claim Adjustment derstood at the beginning you immedi 
Mr. Kennedy said in part: ately notified your Home Office that a 
“In order that you may be in a posi- claim had been presented, giving such 
tion to make both an equitable and sat- information as’ you may have received 
isfactory adjustment, I respectfully sug- with first notice-—-whether it was ver- 
gest that you should be ‘scientifically’ bal, written or otherwise. Perhaps the 
trained in the following manner: disability is expected to continue for an 
“You must have systematized knowl- indefinite time—but again you demon 
edge of the ‘science’ of claim adjusting strate your ‘scientific attainments’ by 
and be familiar with the contract terms closely following up the claim by per 
or agreement entered into between the sonal investigation, and if it appears 
company and assured. Following this that disability will really extend for a 
you must be fully aware of the ground, longer period than stated in your first 
foundation or basis of the claim which report, you again advise the Home Of 
is being presented by the assured. fice so the claim department may 
“First comes the actual notice of change its estimate of the reserve.” 
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Cox in Boston 
Douglas F. Cox, president of the Au 
temobile Underwriters’ Conference, 
and member of the firm of Appleton & 
Cox, wag in Boston Wednesday. 
* * 


I. M. Hamilton a Visitor 
Isaac Miller Hamilton, president of 
the Federal Life, was in New York and 
Philadelphia this week. He reports 
both life and accident business as pro- 
eressing nicely. 

+ + * 

New Contract Coming 
The Casualty Company of America 
is planning to issue a new health and 


accident commercial contract within 
the next few weeks. 
* * * 


President Warfield’s Story 
The new paper of the Fidelity & De 
posit is going to print President War 
field’s story. It will deal with the his 
tory of the Fidelity & Deposit and is 
awaited as a human interest document 
o! considerable importance. 
* + a” 
Young In Years 
Most of the new managers of auto 
mobile departments are young in years, 
a * + 
Gude Auto Insurance 
The O. J. Gude Company, of Broad- 
way electric sign fame, has fourteen 
automobiles. The business was origi- 


rally written in the Zurich for $70 a 
car. Upon renewal it was placed with 
one of the companies having a dual 
agency in this city for $100 a car. The 


assured thought the price too high, so 
ay endorsement was written calling for 
w return premium of $500 extending 
the coverage to permit any employe of 
the O. J. Gude Co. to operate any of 
the machines, instead of nine speci- 
fied chauffeurs. 


THOMPSON DAY 
Maryland Casualty Agents to Work 
Extra Hard on April 14 In 
Honor of 4th V. P. 


designated as 
Maryland 


has been 
Day by the 
valty Co. Agents will make a special 
etfort to get accident and health risks 
in honor of the fourth vice-president of 
the company, Richard H. Thompson. 

It is interesting to note that the 
month of April showed another good in- 
crease in the net business of the acci- 
dent and health departments of the 
Maryland, the increase amounting to 
$27,142, which is “going some” in these 
days of sharp competition in this line. 

Regarding Mr. Thompson, the com- 
pany said this week: 

“Under Mr. Thompson’s _ initiative, 
aggressiveness and guidance, and your 
assistance, our accident and health busi- 
ness has grown in leaps and bounds. 
We feel that it would, therefore, be a 
pretty compliment to him to set aside 
a day, calling it ‘Thompson Day,’ so that 
tiie men in the field, each one, could by 


April 14 


Thompson Cas 


sending in, personally secured, a new 
accident and health (disability) risk 


bearing that date, convey to him by that 
message their appreciation of his wun- 
t:ring efforts in their behalf.” 


ENTERS BROKERAGE FIELD 

Frederick E. Morse, manager of the 
metropolitan plate glass department of 
the Prudential Casualty Company far 
the past three years, opened an office 
ar, 100 William street this week. He 


will transact a general brokerage busi- 
ness. 








~# AUTO CONFERENCE STATUS 


FRAME NEW CONSTITUTION 


Vulcan, of New York, and Standard, of 
Hartford, Not Subscribing— 
Meeting Wednesday 


The non-conference automobile 
panies met in New York on Wednesday 
constitution for a na- 
had been drawn up 
conference last 

The 


com 


to consider the 





tional body which 
at the 
Thursday 


meeting of the 


and Friday, constitu- 


Familiarity With Personalities 


The New York “Sun” says that no tion was accepted in form by the com- 
ore has ever slapped Justice Charles panies represented at the meeting and 
I. Hughes on the shoulder and called ie ts eenneted that oll een-conference 
him “Charley.” The same thing can “ ” ate nai be i 


he said of the manager of a leading companies except the Vulcan, of New 


British casualty company, who is a York, and the Standard, of Hartford, 
popular person among insurance men Will have signed applications for mem- 
nevertheless. bership in the new National Automo- 
+ * * bile Underwriters’ Conference’ within 
Mr. Ryan Making Good the next few days. 

H. K. Ryan, of the New York Insur- At the meeting of the conference last 
ance Department, who is a good ac- Thursday and Friday, a leading com- 
teary as well as a compensation ex- pany gave notice of its resignation 


been looming into more 
than formerly and is re- 
William street as one of the 


from the conference at the end of thirty 
days. The officers of the conference, 
however, feel that as soon as all the 


pert, has 
prominence 
girded on 


most capable of the insurance depart- non-conference companies have become 
ment staff. members of the new organization this 
* ? ° company may withdraw its resignation. 
Physician’s Pay Committee of Five from West 
The “Medical Economist” says: 


A committee of five was present at 
the meeting of the conference last 
week representing the Western confer- 


“So far as the writer can find out 
the present practice of the medical cor- 
porations of New York city with regard 


~on ; ence, They were the Messrs. Marshall, 
to the moneys sige nae sere Gallagher, McGregor, Warren and Sau- 
: “Nahe aries ores y / Ww sti- oe P ° 
ton cases varies greatly, A few Inst top ‘They accepted the constitution as 


tvtions do 
fees to the 


A 


wnat oa age give “ant drawn up at that meeting on behalf of 
; sagt sta My ee nah the Western conference and will sub- 
few others give the physicians half mit it to a meeting of that body in the 
or a smaller part of the fee. But most near future 


of them disobey the intent if not the . 
letter of the law.” Make Recommendations 
* * * The non-conference companies made 
Two Wallace Reids several recommendations which will be 
There are two Wallace Reids. One embodied in the constitution of the na- 
tional organization, When this is done 


is the well-known Maiden Lane fire 
insurance agent; the other is the Pitts- it is believed by the officers of the con- 


burgh casualty agent. Neither has ference that the National Automobile 
met. Underwriters’ Conference will become 
immediately operative. The non-con- 

The London office of the St. Paul ference companies have been insisting 
Mire & Marine printed a page adver- Upon the formation of an organization 


of having a national scope. This was a 
principal bone of contention which has 
caused the delay in getting all the au- 
tomobile companies together. 


tisement in The Insurance Record 
London this month, featuring its 1915 
balance sheet. 

AVAST TRIPS! 


THE SUBWAY 


; : CONFERENCE IN READING 
Workmen’s Compensation Service Bu- A conference of the Essick & Barr 
reau to Move Downtown By agency representatives in Eastern 
Popular Clamor Pennsylvania was held in Reading, Pa., 
- this week. Representatives of the 
the home office of the Aetna Life attended. 


In discussing the removal of 


Workmen’s Compensation Service Bu- Moving pictures of the Aetna Califor- 
reau from Forty-second street to the "le convention were a feature. The 
Park Row Building, Herman Leonard business sessions were held in the 


writing in the “Journal of Commerce” leading Y. M. C. A. 


said last week: 


“During the past few months there Hartford underwriters come to town 
have been several reforms instituted they can reach the office of the Bureau 
in the affairs and management of the in a few steps (it’s at Forty-second 
Bureau, but probably none that will street, near the New York Central 
sive local managing underwriters great- trains), whereas the New York under- 


er satisfaction than the proposed re- 
moval of the Bureau downtown, as it 
affords them an opportunity of attend- 


writers have to take the subway, a bad 
journey on the nerves in the middle of 
the day. It was also a great nuisance 


ing the sessions without sacrificing to Herman, and it’s a long way from 
their entire business day. The fact William street—where the news is—to 
that the change places the Bureau the W. C. S. B. offices—where the news 


headquarters some three miles or more 
farther away from Hartford is more 
than offset by the benefit local managers 


i; only sometimes. It was a particular 

nuisance around the noon hour, because 

you can’t get a seat at the Ritz, Sher- 

will derive by being able to return to ry’s or Del’s unless you reserve it in 

tneir offices on meeting days and at- advance, and that’s too much trouble in 

tend to important company matters.” the life of a busy and successful re- 
This little slap means that when the porter. 





Incorporated April, 1905 


Minnis Surety Company 


“WE ISSUE SURETY BONDS” 


Liberal,Commissions :: Attractive Contracts 
WRITE TO DAY 


Local Agents Wanted Everywhere 





No Red Tape and 
No Delay 














| 
PROTECTION AGAINST FAILURES 
The failure of the Commonwealth 
Ponding & Casualty with the hardships 
resulting to injured workmen or depend. 
ents covered by compensation POlicjes 
issued by the Texas concern, wag the 
subject of an extended discussion at the 
a:imual meeting of the California Bulld. 
ing Trades Council at Sacramento last 
week. The annual report of P. H, Me. 
Carthy, president of the council, dealt 
with the situation resulting from the 
Commonwealth Bonding failure ang 
recommended the following precautions 
against future losses to  workmey 
through a similar cause: Extension 9; 
powers of state insurance commissioner 
se he can stop operations of companies 
without proper management and finan 
cial strength; enactment of a law mak 
ing the State liable for compensation 
payments defaulted by bankrupt com 
pany on ground that State, having |j 
censed companies, should be responsible 
for their insolvency; requirement tha 
joss reserves on California business 
sliall be held so that they will be avail 
alle for payment of California Claims 
oLly in the event of a company getting 
into financial troubles. The report of 
President McCarthy was adopted unani 
mously, which means that the State 
Lsuilding Trades Council will back meas 
ures providing for these reforms at the 
next legislative session, 


COAST AUTOMOBILE AGENTS 
The California Insurance Company, 
which recently entered the automobik 


field, has appointed Lamb & Dowell. 
Inc., Pacific Coast general agents for 
this department. This is a Los An 


geles firm which has gained consider 
able prominence through its activity 
in local insurance circles. For several 
months past the firm has acted as local 
agents for the California. During its 
fivst year the Los Angeles firm made 
a phenomenal record and news of the 
extension of its activities to include 
the entire Pacific Coast will be re 
ccived with interest. 


N. L. WHITAKER RESIGNS 


G. T. Amsden New President of 
Insurance Federation of State 
of New York 

Owing to ill health, N. lL. Whitaker, 
who has served as president of the In 
surance Federation of the State of New 
York since its annual meeting in Octo 
ber, 1915, has been obliged to resign 
the office. Gilbert T. Amsden of Roch 
ester, N. Y., first vice-president of the 
Federation, has been elected president 
by the board of directors, in Mr. Whit 
aker’s stead for the unexpired term. 

The Federation is fortunate in ha\ 
ing a man of Mr. Amsden’s ability and 
krowledge of association work assume 
the responsibility of the office. Mr 
Amsden hag recently severed his cot 
rection with the Amsden-Kalbfleisch 
Co. of Rochester, N. Y., of which firm 
he was the head, to devote his entire 
attention to the general agency of the 
Nztional Surety Company whom he has 
represented for many years, and trans 
acted a large volume of business 1 
Western New York. 


SURETY BILL 

Senator Archer has introduced In 
Maryland a bill to place companies do 
ing a surety business under the con 
trol of the Public Service Commission. 
A bill similar to this was introduce 
in the Legislature in 1914, but was 
fought in the committee, who made ‘al 
unfavorable report, and was thet 
fought in the House of Delegates % 
substitute the bill for the report, which 
was defeated. 


— r of 
Hotchkiss, mothe 
wn agent 
Friday 
d_ ninety: 


Mrs. Anna N. 
John D, Hotchkiss, a well-kno 
of Rochester, N. Y., died last 
her home in Rochester, age 
two years. 
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[Special Talks With Local Agents 








Eulogizing on the case 
No Competition of a man who wrote 


in Heaven asking for an agency 
Only of his company in a 


piace where there was 

no competition, Horace W. Corey, man- 
ager of the central department of the 
Equitable Accident, sends the following 
to his agents in his latest “Saturday 
Ji Sermon. 
a recently received a letter from 
a man who said he had decided to enter 
the insurance business and asked if we 
knew of a place where there was no 
competition. We replied that we did 
not—unless it were in heaven- and told 
him that we were not looking for men 
like him; no one 1s, - 

“Life is one long competition, and 
the sooner a man realizes that fact, the 
sooner he will be in a position to win. 
Competition commences in our school 
days. The best scholar gets to the head 
of his class, and the poorer ones drop 
pack to their relative positions, until 
they come to the bottom. When we 
come to business life, it is the same. 

“Competition is a good thing for most 
men. It spurs them to their best effort. 
But for a few—the very knowledge that 
some one else is trying for the same 
thing makes cowards of them. The man 
who expects the fruit of achievement to 
fall into his hands by a few gentle 
spakes, is the man who never gets any, 
and the sooner he makes room for the 
flow who tries and keeps trying, the 

stter. 
oe every man can be at the head 
o' his class, but on the other hand he 
can keep from being at the tail. Com- 
petition is a good thing. It makes a 
man energetic, careful and more atten- 
tive to details. It is a great mistake 
to suppose that there is only so much 
business to be had. No one man can 
get all the business. There is always 
plenty of business for the right man. 
Adam was the only man who did not 
have any competition. If there had been 
another man in Eden who could have 
gotten a nibble at the core of that 
apple, results might have been differ- 
ent.” 

1 + oe 


“TI think the greatest 


A Talk injury a Manager can 
About do a new part time 
Commissions sub-agent, is to grant 


commissions that are 
tcc large,” says Eugene G. Adams, of the 
Continental Casualty in Washington, D. 
C., writing for the “Casualty Review.” 
“Figure this out. If you give a sub- 
agent your entire commission, you Can- 
not afford to spend the necessary time 
in closing his cases for him, can you? 
ln other words, unless you are a com- 
pany official with nothing to do except 
to appoint and supervise agents, you 
make a living out of your sales. If you 
have two sub-agents, one named John 
Jones, whose commission is one-half the 
‘policy fee,” and the other Jim Smith 
whose contract calls for the entire 
‘policy fee,’ with which one of these 
men are you going to spend the most 
time? John Jones. It’s human nature 
and a matter of necessity. When you 
eet a telephone call from Jones that he 
has a ‘nibble’ you can afford to go right 
down and help him close the case, be- 
cause you know you will be paid for 
your time. The result is that John Jones 
earns a commission he would probably 
have lost without your help, and he has 
had the advantage of observing once 
again exactly how you make a sale. 
Make your commission contracts with 
your part time sub-agents on a basis 
that will enable you to give them con- 
stant help in closing cases. Stick right 
by them; train them up in the rudiments 
of salesmanship and work toward the 
end of producing a full-fledged efficient 
— of accident and health insur- 


“In building your organization of 


‘helpers’ appoint them with a view to 
the number of men with whom the 
‘helper’ naturally comes into contact in 
his daily work. Ag an illustration, if 
there is a factory of any kind in your 
town, your logical ‘helper’ in that fac- 
tcry is a foreman, timekeeper or other 
employe in semi-authority. But bear 
one important point in mind; he must 
bs) popular and a man in whom the 
other men have confidence.” 
* * ok 
“Has Workmen's 
Has Compensation Compensation laws 
Hurt Accident hurt the industrial 
Business? health and = acci- 
dent business? 
We can answer for the Commonwealth 
Casualty Company that they have not, 
but instead have proved the greatest 
educational medium we could desire, 
and insteaa of playing havoc among 
our present policyholders, the Work- 
men’s Compensation has stamped in- 
delibly on their minds the need of pro- 
tection under ©. C. C. policies, and 
made known to cthers who carried no 
protection that health and accident in- 
surance is not a luxury, but a neces- 
sity,” says the Commonwealth’s publi- 
cation to agents. 

“It was interesting to nota the pro- 
phecies of some of our men in Penn- 
sylvania, as to what would happen to 
their business when the Compensation 
laws went into effect, January 1, 1916, 
in this State. 

“From our experience in other States 
wherein said laws were effective, we 
were in a position to drive away the 
gloomy shadows hovering around these 
agents, and predict that they would not 
only hold their debit intact, but would 
write more business than ever before, 
and this prediction has come to pass. 

“The wage earner of to-day needs 
protection every hour of the day, pro- 
tection against every accident and 
every disease, and must have an as- 
sured income approximately amounting 
to what he is able to earn when well. 

“The Compensation laws cover him 
only for accidents that happen during 
actual working hours, and do not pro- 
vide benefits for sickness, unless a few 
occupational diseases. No benefits are 
forthcoming unless the accident is one 
that disables him over two weeks, and 
then the amount received is only a 
small portion of his actual earning 
power. 

“Let us all welcome this wonderful ad- 
vertising medium, and take advantage 
vi the good work being done by keep- 
ing after every prospect, whether em- 
ploye or employer, and reap now the 
benefit of booming business  condi- 
tions.” 





DIED IN HARNESS 

Four hours before G. W. Lyons, of 
Attica, Ind., died he mailed to the 
American Liability Co. four applica- 
tions that he had written in a contest. 
He was almost up to his quota at the 
time. The Company has sent out a cir- 
cular to agents acquainting them with 
Mr. Lyons’ death and stopping to pay a 
tribute to his worth as a salesman and 
a man. 


The Kmployers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Limited 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, ACCIDENT, 
HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 


United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Manage: 


Employers’ Liability Building, 
33 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACENTS WANTED 








Georgia Casualty Company 
MACON, GEORGIA 
W. E. SMALL - - - President 


A Strong Casualty Company Surplus and Reserves over $800,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 
ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS HEALTH LIABILITY 
AUTOMOBILE BURGLARY ELEVATOR TEAMS 
AGENTS WANTED IN UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY 


Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office. 








WHAT YOU DESIRE IS COMING TO YOU 


No ‘‘ifs’’ ‘‘ands’”’ or ‘‘ buts’’ the 


GREAT EASTERN ULTRAS 
NEW ORDINARY ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
INSURANCE CONTRACTS ARE WHAT YOU 
DESIRE AND WHAT YOU CAN SELL 

GET NEXT! 


GREAT EASTERN CASUALTY COMPANY 


55 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 











The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 


HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 
CHARTERED 187% 


POLICIES 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
R. R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. S. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


PLATE GLASS 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH 


OF THE MOST 
APPROVED FORMS 








THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE F. J. WALTERS 
CHICAGO Resident Manager 


55 JOHN STREET 
F. W. LAWSON heer 
General Manager 
Liability, Accident, Elmer A. Lord & Co. 


° 14 i ¥ 
Burglary, Boiler and © Bai St., Boston 


. Ye a ye Resident Managers 
Credit Insurance Established 1869. New England 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 











BUSINESS=BUILDERS 


DEVELOPING 











i Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 

Rit, ug) Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 

neg a = Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 
os Y APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 








Massachusetts Bondings«Insurance Company 


BOSTON T. J. FALVEY, President 
Paid-In Capital $2,000,000 Write For Territory 











The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
92 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ANNUAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1915 


SN, ki Ficpekene dae aunseenspasubuvibichednaticdedesbhewenseen $12,726,400.64 
REN Dub nsdshodh +0 lavas peecatensarmedaeeeseedcetaidearewede 8,576,859.03 
GD: snsswswacecgscna £8 nie tN ERERP ENON SKbReeN ObaRenbeeOneN 1,000,000.00 
ee SOE: Ge Te elin.0'0ss acccckenpaevesevisssisoniebes 3,149,541.61 
IOS SUG WR CONE Why. i cskncnciccsccscansenstvcoess 52,159,863.76 
This Company issues contracts as follows: Fidelity Bonds; Surety Bonds; Accident, 


Health and Disability Insurance; Burglary, Larceny and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass In- 
surance, Liability Insurance—Employers, Public, Teams (Personal Injury and Property 
Damage), Automobile (Personal Injury, Property Damage and Collision), Physicians, Drug- 
gists, Owners and Landlords, Elevator, Workmen's Compensation—Steam Boiler Insurance; 
Fly Wheel Insurance, 


Metropolitan Office—92 William Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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Good Service 


AND 
Guaranteed Cost Life Insurance 


are the Cornerstones of our Successful Company. 

Brief, liberal, clearly expressed policies with guaranteed low 
cost are serviceable alike to policyholders and agents. 

Specimens of Life, Accident or Health policies furnished 
upon request. 


FOR AGENCIES ADDRESS 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the Company’s Triple 
Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy eur arantee to do? 


ANSWER: 


FIRST, it guarantees tt . m case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of the 
Policy, will be paid. 

SECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 
face of the Policy, will be paid. 

THIRD, that in case of death from certain SPECIFIED accident, $15,000, or THREE 
TIMES the ‘face of the Policy, will be paid 

BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accic le nt Disability Endorsement FURTHER guar. 


antees that in case of total disability as a result of accidental injury, the Compa any 
will B. iy direct to YOU at the rate of $50 PE R WEEK during such disab ility, bt it no 
d 52 wee ks after which the weekly inde ‘mnity will be at the rate of $2; PER 
WE I K throughout the period of disability. Can insurance “do cogent And why 
should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less The cost is low. 
Agents wanted in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont oe ylvania, “Ne wrth Carolina, 
wuuth Carolina, Tennessee, Gee rgia, Delaware _ ssis sippi and Kansas. An opportu inity 
fe w Life “Ins surance adas smen of ability. Abiios 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 
Home Office, United Life Building - Concord, New Hampshire 














Pan-American Life Insurance Company 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Cc. H. ELLIS, President 


Total Insurance in force .......... ee : REC $18,000,000.00 
Te TASETO cvs ccccceetaenees eee ee 2,500,000.00 





We have a few attractive openings for high class life insurance men throughout 
our territory. 
If interested, write for full particulars, also ask for a description of our New 
Double Indemnity and Accident Benefit Policy. It’s a Winner. 
E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and Agency Manager 
Whitney Central Bank Building 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


























J. C. WILSON, 


President 


J. S. EDWARDS, 


Secretary 





An opportunity for rapid advancement is offered to men 
who are willing—and will. 


FOR AGENCY CONTRACTS ADDRESS 


H. M. HARGROVE, Vice-President 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 











ONE OF THE BEST FORMS OF 
INSURANCE EVER DEVISED IS THE 


Equitable’s Life Income Policy 


EMBODYING A 


NEW DISABILITY CLAUSE 


HIUTOUVOUUUVUUUOUUUUURAASOUUU UAL TVUUUUTAUSLAUUUUALUA EL 


Under this latest form, if the Insured be- 
comes totally disabled he receives an in- 
come for life equal in amount to the income 
payable to the Beneficiary after his death, 
any sums thus paid to him being in addi- 
tion to and in no way reducing the income 
which the Beneficiary will subsequently 
receive. It isa form that may fairly be said 
to sell itself. Insurance salesmen will do 
well to investigate. 


MIM POU MAUL fl 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE U. S. 

120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 







U. S. Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1914 $14,814,383,94 
Surplus, - = «= «= 4,841,887,19 


Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871  3,239,491.00 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872  1,427,290.00 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 1904 —‘1,051,543.00 








Liverpool 

amo F-Ondon 
ano Globe 
Insurance Zo. 


CIMICED 







Over $147,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 


HENRY W. EATON, MANAGER 
G. W. HOYT, DEPUTY MANAGER 


J. B. KREMER, AssT, DEPUTY MANAGER 
T. A. WEED, AGENCY SUPERINTENDENT 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 
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